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THE NEW 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


NOW COPIPLETE. 





S a work of ready reference for the 

student, as a handy book of facts and 

_.. statistics in a business office or school 
room, asa guide in the home library, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
surpasses all others. 


It is twenty years later than any of its com- 
petitors, and is really a mew work. All 
thearticles have been entirely re-written or 
revised, and thousands of new ones incor- 

ted, The type is clear and of a beauti- 
ree; the numerous illustrations are re- 
markably fine; and the maps show not 
only the countries of the globe, but also all 
the States and Territories of the United 
States. 


Chambers’s excels greatly in the literary 
department; its biographical articles on 
authors, forinstance, having a decided criti- 
cal flavor, instead of being mere catalogues 
ofevents and writings. Another prime ex- 
cellence is its bibliography, most of the ar- 
ticles being followed by well chosen. re- 
ferences for further pursuit of the subject. 





“One of the most useful and trustworthy, works of 
reference in the world.” —Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


“One may say at once, without reservation, that 


joked whe hoot encyclopedias can compare with 


in scholarship, range of subjects, 
teadableness, or effective condensation."’—Soston 


in its matter than any. 
| ool ua encyclopedia.” —Cincinnati Commercial 


seceapemerete remains the best adjusted, 
3 ive, and most to the point that we 
ve."—Atlantic Monthly. } 


IN TEN VOLUIIES. 


A Valuable and extremely cheap set 
of Books. 


. Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; 
‘sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00. 


_ Twenty-four page illustrated circular 
Sent to any address on application. 


: ‘lide Te of tpn toi ol po mh 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 


> >.> PUBLISHERS, | 














J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Handy Book of Literary Curiosities. 
By Wi.itam S. WaLsH. Crown 8vo. 
Uniform with volumes of Reader’s Ref- 
erence Library. Half morocco, $3.50; 
three-quarters calf, $5.00. 

* We have here plenty of instruction, for Mr. Walsh 
has jored all the od and corners of litera- 
ture, and it is‘mingled with an abundance of amusing 
anecdotes queer sayings. It isa book for the 

blic, not as profound as Disraeli’s ‘ Curios- 
iterature,’ but a vast deal more popular.. It 
ference, iad te Bonney {th nanoned yt eet st 
re of the iness man - 
tice him from his cares and anxieties and afford him 


hours plecsantly “thd profitably, for Mr.” Walsh's 

essays range ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 

severe,.’”"—N. Y. Herald. 

Recent Rambles; or, in Touch With 
Nature. By CuariesC. Assott, M.D. 
The author has seen a good deal in his 
rambles that was worth looking at, and 
talks about it in a chatty and agreeable 
manner. He tells of his walks and ex- 

’ periences along the Delaware River prin- 
cipally, but some of his trips took him as 
far as New Mexico and Arizona. The 
book is hendsomely illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Notable Women Authors of the Day. 
By Heven C. Brack, Interesting bio- 
graphical and personal sketches of such 
living writers as Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. 

. H. Riddell, Mrs. L. B. Walford, Edna 
yall, John Strange Winter, Mrs, Alex- 
ander, Helen Mathers, Mrs. Hungerford, 
Rhoda Broughton, Mrs, Edward Ken- 
nard, and other clever lady-authors. The 
volume is illustrated with a full-page 

rtrait of each of the writers. Crown 
vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Diary of George Mifflin Dallas while Unit- 
ed States Minister to the Courts of St. Pe- 
tersbur (1857-1839) and St, James (1857- 
1861), By-SusaAn DALLAS. 12mo. Cloth, 





eneral 
ities of 





seldom that a more thoroughly entertaining 
found its way into oriat: bad is 16 the mone 
rom the fact that there isa avoid- 


SE ag ys 
a 

a 

cone bbe aay Traveller. . ~ 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. By J. E. 
Muppock. All the well-known associates 
of the bold outlaw are introduced in this 
narrative, Little John and Friar Tuck 
playing conspicuous parts in the Ro- 
mance. The character of Robin Hood 
is boldly drawn, and the various warlike 
events, skirmishes, and perils are related 
with good effect. The ‘illustrations b 
Stanley L. Wood are numerous and well 
drawn. t2mo. Cloth, $r.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 

i SNC ° 
J. B. LipPINcoTT COMPANY, 


; PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphie, 





Lippincott’s 


Magazine 
For March 


Contains a New Novel by CAPTAIN 
CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


ENTITLED 
WARING’S PERIL, 


No living author is more sure of an eager 
audience, or more certain to hold and de- 
light his readers. No one knows more 
thoroughly the matiers of which he writes, 
and mo one else can describe them with 
such graceful and natural art. His stories 
always have a plot; his characters are liv- 
ing men and women; he makes the bar- 
racks, the march, the battle-field, as near 
to us as if we had been there; and heclothes 
them in something of “the light that never 
was on sea or land,”—for he is a poet, 
whose poetry insinuates itselé through 
practical and most readable prose, 





Other Articles in this Number: 


The Newspaper Woman’s . owe. 
nalist Series.) (Illustrated.) Exizaperu 
G, JORDAN. 

The Light House. (Poem.) Eprtu M. 
THOMAS. 

Hope Deferred. (Illustrated.) Lrtian A. 
NorTH, 


Some Queer Tradés. CHarixs Rosinson, 
ARose. (Poem.) Florence Earie Coarzs. 


Marie Burroughs. (Portrait.). Ropert 
EDGARTON. 


A Rose of the Mire. (Iliustrated.) Lip- 
pincott’s Notable Stories.) Kate Jorpan, 

The Ripples and the Pool. (Poem.) Hzr- 
BERT DITCHETT. S 


The Selfishness of ‘‘Mourning.’’ C.H. 
CRANDALL. 


Our Side of the Question. 
STOCKTON, 


len of the Day. 


Louise 


M. Crorron, 





Price 25 Cents. 





For sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 





Tropical America. 


By Isaac N. Forp, foreign editor of the New York Tribune, With 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, $2.00, 


Mr. Ford's book, the fruit of a nine months’ sojourn in South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, 
etc., presents besides graphic pictures of travel an extended study, rich in facts and entertaining in ew 
% the social, political, and commercial conditions of the people and of their relations with the U ted 
tes. 





Art for Art’s Sake. 


Seven University Lectures on-the Technical Beauties of Painting. By Jonn C, Van 
Dyke, L.H.D , Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers College. With 24 re- 
productions of Representative Paintings. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Van Dyke discusses in an interesting and instructive manner the qualities and merits of the tech- 
nical side of painting. The author isa very successful writer and lecturer on art topics, and his book, 
which is addressed to the unprofessional reader, will fill a place hitherto vacant. 





The Germ Plasm: 


A Theory of Heredity. From the Germanof Dr. Aucust WEIsMANN. Contemporary 
Science Series. Double Volumes, Copyrighted. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 


Prof. Weismann, the highest authority on this important sub deals in a complete and compre- 
hensive way in this volume with the fundamental problems of heredity in plants, animals and man, 


The French War and the Revolution. 
By Prof. W. M. SLOANE, 








American History Series. With maps, 12mo, $1.25. 


Prof. Sloane’s book is a com ular narrative of the events of the period which succeeded that 
described in Prof Fisher’s ‘Colonial Era,’’ the first volume in the American History Series. I: isa 
thoroughly philosophical t of political causes and effects and a graphic picture of the times as well. 


The Duchess of Berry 


AND THE REVOLUTION oF 1830. From the French of I. de Saint Amand. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


The dramatic revolution which brought about the July monarchy of Louis Philippe has never been 
more vividly and intelligently described than in this the last of three volumes devoted to the Duchess of 
Berry, in the Famous Women of the French Court, 


New Edgewood Edition. 


Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. 











By Donatp G. Mitcnett, Each 16mo, 


75 cents. 
This edition, ted from_new plates and eer bound, of these two American classics will ex- 
tend their popularity to fresh fields where the charm of the author's genial and sympathetic philosophy 


will make thousands of new friends for him. 


Manual of Natural Theology. 


By Prof. G. P. Fisner, D.D, 12mo, 75 cents. 


Prof. Fisher’s new book, dealing with the doctrines and proofsof religion which rest on reason rather 
than on special revelation, is pact, scholarly, and abreast of the latest thought. 


Rise of the British Dominion in India. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, 


Sir Alfred Lyall’s book not only gives a i it of the adv rise of British dominion 
in India, but explains also the causes and convergent influences that brought about this result, 


The Campaign of Waterloo. 


A Military History. By Jonn C, Ropgs. 8vo, $2.50 net, 


“ He describes the campaign in all its details, taking up all the disputed points and examining them 
in the light of newer documentary and historical evidence. Itis difficult to see what more could be added, 
or what could be omitted to make it a more authoritative work."— Bosten Transcript. 


Aflas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps. 16x22 inches. 











With colored maps, 12mo, $1.50 net. 








4to, $5.00 net, 


Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife. 


A Play in Four Acts, By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ This is a fine poem and a erful drama. Its tragic motive is well conceived and displayed, and 
the theme itself belodies « not to Yahoo merely, but to Hehe dB noes ak Times. 4 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. 


By Henry M. Fretp, D.D. With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


“That it has the fascination of romance when the highest strain is ins bu 
secret of its spell. The story of the Cable is one of grand eB pana yok Renter eoerbnet mat Sg 








Ma. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 








For Biblical Sardents, 


THE SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND 
CHRISTIAN. Arranged and Edited as 
an Introdution to the Study of the Bible, 
by the Rev. Eowarp T. Bartiett, D.D, 
Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School of Philadelphia, and by the Rey, 
Joun P, Peters, Ph.D., formerly Pro. 
fessor of Old Testament History and 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Complete in three volumes: 

Vol. I. Tus Hesrew Story rrom THe Creation to 
THE Exite. 12mo; red edges, Bi.s0. 

Vol. II. Hzsrew Poetry anp Propuecy. Uniform 
with the above, $1.50. 

Vol. II{, Coverinc THe New Testament. Uniform 
wtth the above, $2.00. 

3 vols., 12mo (in box), $5.00. 


“TI have already ex to D Bart} 
conviction of the admitable way in which the 
work is done, and of its great value to those who are 
studying this subject, and I am very gis to repeat to 
you by eee eee of the plan of the wort 
and of the “> and scholarly way in which it is 
carried out.—2?. Rev. W. C. Doane. 

GOSPEL CRITICISM AND HISTOR]. 
CAL CHRISTIANITY. A Study of the 
Gospels and of the History of the Gospel 
Canon during the Second Century, to- 
gether with a Consideration of the Re. 
sults of Modern Criticism. By Orgtio 
Cong, D.D. Second edition, 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

“TI feel great admiration for the scholarship 
and wisdom wn in the treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. . . . The treatment of the fourth 
that I have ever seen. 

rounded out with a 

and in a way which has made 

the reading of the ‘er an epoch in the'develop- 
ment of my own views on great subject concerned. 

. « + The book is admirable, and cannot fail to do 

great good omens men,”—And, D, White, 

‘A strong book and well worth the reading of any 
one who knows or does not know the recent results of 
the higher criticism,” — 7he Christian Union, 

“The work is not excelled in attractiveness by an 
that. has been on the subject.” —Prof, C. H, 
Toy of Harvard University. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST 
INTERPRETATIONS. A Study of 
the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal 
Transformations in the New Testament. 
By Oretto Cong, D.D., author of 
wn Criticism,” etc. 8vo, gilt top, 

1.75. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE A.D. 64-170. With Chapters of 
Later Christian History in Asia Minor, 
By Prof. W. H. Ramsay, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 8vo, with maps, $2.50. 

i- —St, Fi in 

Peg cede ig Sg a 

scolem and ‘Method Pliny’s ‘Report and, Trajants 
of a chrialens 
of the Flavian Emperors towards the 

Church—I, x I jus, 

Early Authorities— icy 

Marcus— and 

tee be, A a 

in Asia Minor in the First Two Centuries. 

Part Il.—Tue Caurcues or Asta Minor.—Mon- 
it Societies— Inscrip- 


tions dane Cites Charch CGlycerias, the Deacon 

—The Miracle at Colosse. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
BIBLE, AND ITS PLACE AMONG 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE 
WORLD. Together with a List of Books 
for Study and Reference, With © 
Comments. By JAaBez THOMAS SUNDER: 
LAND, author of ‘' What is the Bible? 
12mo, $1.75. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. 111, No 1, Lists f 
Theological Works, and of Werks on General Liter 


ture sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 & 29 W. 234 St, 


24 Bedford St., Strand, 
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The Critic 








‘The Nature and 
Elements of 
Poetry. 


BY E. C. STEDMAN. 


with Frontispiece after Diirer, Topical 
Analysis, and Analytical Index. Crown, 
$vo, uniform with previous volumes, gilt 
top, $1.50, in fancy style, $1.50, 
CONTENTS: I. Oracles Old and New. 
Il. What is Poetry? III. Creation and 
Self-—Expression. IV. Melancholia. V. 
Beauty. VI. Truth. VII. Imagination. 
VIIl. The Faculty Divine: Passion, In- 
sight, Genius, Faith, Index. 


Mr. Stedman has brought to this new 
work his maturest thought and has given 
to it his utmost grace of style, so that in 
treatment and. manner it is eminently 
worthy of its great theme. 


STEDIIAN’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Victorian Poets. 


With Topical Analysis in margin, and full 
Analytical Index. Twenty-first Edition. 
Revised and extended, by Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period 
under Review. Cr. 8vo, $2.25; half calf, 


$3.50. 

Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English 
scholars. . . . He is faithful, studious, and dis- 
cerning ; of a sane and reasonable temper, and in the 
main a judicial one ; his judgment is lined and 
exercised, and his decisions, even when we cannot 


with them, are based on intelligent nds.— 
London Seturday Review. ‘kites 





Poets of America. 


With full Notes in margin, and. careful 
Analytical Index. Zileventh Edition, 
12mo, $2.25; half calf, $3 50. 


Mr. Stedman's work stands quite alone ; it has had 
te predecessor, and it leaves room for no rival. —New 
York Tribune, 


Poems. 


Household Edition. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, 
$2.00; half calf, $3,00; levant or tree 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


“ESSAYS FRO THE CRITIC.” 

ical and critical papers by John 

8, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt 

Whitman, Dr. Edward yay R, H. 

Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 

gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr, 

Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and 
james Herbert Morse. 


; Sar yours, I2mo, sara: favarbige sores, 


men who Mave litte leisure, much culver 
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Our Latest 
Books. 


Guide to the Knowledge of 
God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
GratTry, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


“In point of attractiveness and solid value, no work 
on the same subject within the entire compass of Eng- 
lish literature can for a moment compare.’’— Gazette. 

“* The most brilliant contribution of the last half cen- 
tury to theological thought.’’— Beacon. 


The Coming Religion. 


By THomas VAN Ness, A.M. A presenta- 
tion of the trend of modern thought. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘His manly, fair and inspirit book deserves 
wide reading. Boston Times. ~ 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 


By Honore pg Bauzac. Being the twenty- 
third volume of Miss Wormeley's transla- 
tion of Balzac’s novels. 12mo, half rus- 
sia, $1.50. 

** One of the master’s great books.”’—7ribune. 


Convent Life of George 
Sand. 


(Prom ‘‘ L’Histoire de [a Vie.’’) 
Translated by Maria ELLERY MAcCKAye. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


With an introductory sketch and portrait of Mme. 
Dudevant. 


In the Bundle of Time. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes, By 
ARLo Batgs. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 


By HeLen CAmppBett, 16mo, cloth, 50 
cents. With many carefully selected 
recipes. 


Treats of the English, French, German, Italian and 
Northern kitchens and cookery. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. By 
F. A. A. SmitH, M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in Infants, by Drs. Smith 
andSwan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE PERRIER NOVELS. 





Marriage. The Inheritance. 
(IN FEBRUARY.) (im MARCH.) 
Destiny. 
(um ApRit.) 


By Susan EpMONsTONE Ferrier. 


With photogravures by Merrill. Half-rus- 
ta. anion pm “Jane Austen.” 
Each novel, in two volumes, $2.50. 

“ She may be said to have done for Scotland what 


Jone dor Haglandand ireland” Temple Ber Magacine 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, - - «= Boston. 








SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius 
on an entire country and language, and by 
many is considered to stand first of all the 
world’s great novelists. 

The Waverley Novels are read by mil- 
lions, and in every civilized country in the 
world, but hitherto they have never been 
properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched at a cost of 
over $40,000, with proof impressions, on 
imperial Japanese paper, of 3¢0 original 
etchings from’ paintings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are many members 
of the Royal Society for the promotion of 
Fine Arts in Scotland, and such masters as 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A.,R. W. Macbeth, 
R.A.,Lockhart, Gordon, Browne, Pettie, 
Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, etc., etc. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the 
greatest English critic and Bibliographer, 
who will furnish critical introductions, 
glossariés and notes to each novel, sup- 
plementing the author's own notes and 
prefaces, 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's 
private library, at Abbotsford, through the 
courtesy of the Hon, Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
to whom this edition is dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume will be a small 8vo, easy to handle, 
and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed, Complete in 48 vols., 
issued at the rate of about 2 vols, per 
month, at $2.50 per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with 50 additional illus- 
trations, making a total of 350, and bound 
in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 per 
voiume. 


{ExTRAcT FROM THE LONDON TimEs.] 


It would be difficult to find in these days a 
more competent and sympathetic editor of Scatt 
than his countryman, the brilliant and ver- 
satile man of letters who has undertaken the 
task, 

The illustrations by various competent hands 
are beautiful in themselves and beautifull, 
executed, and altogether, this Edition of t. 
Waverley Novels bids fair to become the clas- 
sical edstion of the great Scottish classic. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper, with sample illustra- 

n, sent on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuszrs’ Acuncy, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 


5 hast ote Pee BY. 











CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 


yey Ary, For Girls. Terms, 
. vantage for culture, 
po Sg and health, Number limited, Cir- 
eulars with full Laren te 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
ol, SS ken, coll cl he Ve Pasian 
mem ° 
Cuas, G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 
, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES, 
Location ible, attractive, healthful. Col- 


4 special couapes 
eee Te eT. B. MacLEAN, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
%. MARCARET? DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
S Advent term. 


» ear opens 8 
1893, Z% Ren _ 
Rector. 

















RANCIS OF a 
Mary R. Peawcis incipal. 








MARYLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
“the pines. “A thorough HEIGHTS ) Seo. 


anractive School 
Gramm eplenber Principal 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
ae guitn STITUTE, PINE 


> thoworgh, * Forme ae For pai 











Se SENGou By GIRLS. Sum- 
nat beg LR ge A 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 
WS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
ull Courses-of Study. Location beau- 
tila healthful. New Building with mod- 
ern improvements, Sessiop begins Sept. #1, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue, 
E. S, Frisszz, D.D., President 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. 15th, 1892. Address, 
MISS HARRISON, 








Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will 


September 23d, 1892. 


FOR 





land, Baltimore, 2: Mt. Vernon Place 

Toa, ISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 

Scnoo. ror Sess. Eleventh ae Complete 
course. Special usic. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 


advantages in 











Te BALTIMORE METNCAL Couness 
ter course ber xst, od 
—- for catalogue, and Save SrreetTtT 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
C°Girie. Prep SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


nasi Mili drill a U. S. Arm 
ma xf L. C. Mycarr, ‘Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S We gg ee AND 
SLEMEE TARY CL Froebel System 
—Ninth Year eenias - ®t 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts, , 
RS pour ses Senet. FOR YOUNG 
LAD September, 1892. 
en and * thful Bi College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE Eoue 

aot gen = 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Send for Catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
ART —— COLLEGE. Cuanpter Scien- 
“, Sourse. General education. ni pry 
ineering. Address, Presi 
Professor E E. ay 

















New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyp.) 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


ess, Rav. A. Matrics, A.M., Princi 








| 


OHIO, 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND C 
ScHoon For Yours. Lapis. oe pr 


tages in Lan 
tory, Physical vo tel teen ‘Pall soon hate 
+ 29, 1 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Cumberland Valley. Border climate, avoid. 
ing bleak north. Scientific and § 
ourses. Music and Art. andsome Park, 


Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasi: .¢) 
Cahemaiie. etc. : we 
Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pres, 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCH 
hae ¢ Be ae n — 
Established 1879. “Within easy access of Phila, 
ew York. For catalogue address 


wo hours from 
Principal of ‘“* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa, 





THOROUGH FRENCH AND BNGLISA 
charge. of ScHoo. ror Twenty Gias. 
ec of Mme. Henrietta Gin, can 
Marion T L, Pecke. French warranted to be spoken a 
ee gene. Terms, $200a year. Address H, 








VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 
HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
‘School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
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Some Impressions of Mr. Lowell 


THE WRITER of this paper had for some four years an 
official connection with Mr. Lowell and, as would of course 
happen in seeing daily a man of such marked qualities, 
formed a lively impression of his character and genius, This 
he has sketched here :— 

Perhaps the first quality which would have impressed any 


ore in Mr, Lowell was his youthfulness, I have heard this 
trait remarked upon by numbers of persons, There were 
several elements to be distinguished in this quality, Lowell 
was a poet, and poets are apt to keep their youth beyond 
other men. It is also a common observation that men of 
superior character—of whom he was undoubtedly one—often 
retain their youthfulness in advanced years, It is not diffi- 
cult to mention persons in whom this combination of ele- 
ments exists, resulting in a youthful character of mind, 
Such a man as Matthew Arnold had it to a marked degree, 
although in him it was associated with an extraordinary per- 
sonal attractiveness. We see it also in the simplicity and 
the brave eccentricity of Lord Tennyson’s character, as ex- 
pressed in his later poems, Such persons, indeed, seem to 
preserve a physical youth beyond other people. An old 
lady, who was an intimate friend of Carlyle’s, has told, me 
that Carlyle had an eye of a peculiar color, a light blue, and 
that an eye of this color almost always fades in old age, but 
that Carlyle’s eye retained in extreme age the bright color of 
youth, Mr, Lowell had the same combination of youthful 
qualities which belonged to these men, but I think that he 
had, over and beyond these, a quality of youth which was 
hisown. It seemed to me that many of his traits might be 
referred to this youthfulness, even those which were remarked 
upon by people as foibles, He was, for instance, fond of a 
style of paradoxical conversation. We had been, I remem- 
ber, to see a burlesque, in which a policeman was made to act 
on the stage in a ridiculous manner, Mr. Lowell gravely 
maintained that such an exhibition had a tendency to lower 
the public respect for authority, was contra bonos mores, and 
that the Lord Chamberlain should have prohibited it, In this 
he was perfectly serious. He was never better company 
than when in this vein, and the habit of mind was to a great 
degree the result of his elastic youthfulness. I have seen 
him described in some of the English papers as having a 
self-conscious manner, He had at times a somewhat pro- 
fessional air, but the boy was too strong in him to leave much 
room for the professor. 

It is odd that Mr, Lowell should have been distinctively 
the Yankee poet ; for I should not have said that he had the 
Yankee characteristics, He had a power of enjoyment which 
was not Yankee, a power of enjoyment both mental and 
physical. He liked good food, drink and tobacco, and was 
altogether very fond of the earth. He sometimes spoke of 
this quality and said that he had upon his ear a mark which 
18 peculiar to the ear of the faun? One might say also that 
he was without the proverbial keen-sightedness of the Yankee. 
He did not impress me as having this quality as an individual, 
nor do I find it in his writings, certainly not in his critical 
writings. He had great qualities for the critic’s task. He 

very wide reading. He said, for instance, that for ten 
years he lay on his back and did nothing but read. He had 
also a great feeling of the romance of literature and learn- 
Ing, and he had the same power of enjoyment. in literature 
which he had in life in general. But does he not appear in 


his literary 


If, however, he had not what would be called keen percep- 
was also without that acerbity which is apt to ac- 
oe perceptions. As became so prosperous and 


ssitll a man, his judgments of men and things were 
——_—_ °° . 


‘that he was funny to listen to, 


essays as an enjoying rather than acritical reader? 





But if Mr, Lowell had not himself to any marked degree 
the Yankee qualities, the world knows what delight he took 
in the Yankee society and characteristics, and the great admi- 
ration he had for Yankee wit. I remember his once telling 
me about meeting somewhere on Cape Cod a native Yankee 
humorist. He asked this man if he would have something 
to drink. The man said, “I guess I'll have some of Haw- 
kins’s whetstone.” This was, no doubt, a current joke of the 
day, and had reference to a noted temperance lecturer, named 
Hawkins, whose eloquence was profanely said to be assisted 
by a particular preparation of alcohol. Of that man, Mr. 
Lowell said :—“ He was a real humorist. It was not merely 
He knew he was funny.” 
Lowell was, of course, full of Yankee stories, and told them 
admirably, One or two I have heard him tell come into my 
mind as I write. One day a man came into the office who 
was a neighbor of Lowell’s in Cambridge. Lowell told us 
that his parents were Millerites, that is, believed in the second 
conting of Christ and the approaching end of the world, The 
mother was a devout believer, the father holding the same 
faith, or, for the sake of domestic peace, pretending to hold 
it. Late one night, when there was a very heavy fall of snow 
on the ground, the old woman was awakened by a noise from 
down stairs, which she at once supposed meant the end of 
the world, and she accordingly woke her husband up, saying : 
—‘ John, the Lord’s a-comin’, I hear His chariot wheels,” 
He replied :—“ You old fool, to think the Lord would come 
on wheels when there’s such good sleddin’.” He told these 
stories with an excellent imitation of the Yankee speech. 

Something happened one day in the office which suggested 
the following. There was a time, some sixty years ago, when 
the fastest sailing-ships in the world were built in the ship- 
yards of New England. , About that time an American clip- 
per and an English yacht were entering the harbor of Genoa 
together, and there was a race between the clipper and the 
yacht ; and the clipper won in the race, When the two vessels 
were in port, the owner of the English yacht, a person of 
polished manners, came on board the American, and very 
handsomely congratulated the captain of the clipper upon 
his achievement, which he said was all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that it was the first time that his yacht 
had ever been beaten. The literal-minded old Yankee Cap- 
tain replied, “ Well now, that’s curious, It’s the first time 
the Polly Ann ever beat anything.” 

But if Mr. Lowell was not distinctively a Yankee, the fact 
must not be overlooked that he was a very natural and 
characteristic outcome of the peculiar life of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, The neighborhood of Boston, during the first half 
of this century, had far more intellectual activity than any 
other part of the country. The Unitarian movement began 
in the first years of the century, and kept expanding until, 
about the time of Mr. Lowell’s early manhood, it culminated 
in the New England Transcendentalism, Throughout these 
years the little community of eastern Massachusetts was 
stirred by discussions to which the rest of the country was a 
stranger. One has only to talk with old people near Boston 
to perceive how much the neighborhood was absorbed in 
these discussions, Years ago, for instance, I remember bein 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, in the company of two New England 
clergymen, who spoke of.some event as having happened 
“before the war.” Supposing that they referred to the Civil 
War, I asked :—* Did not that happen in the early part of 
the century?” They replied :—" We are speaking of the 
religious war.” Lowell’s father was a Unitarian clergyman,and 
the son’s childhood and youth were passed among men who 
had taken part in those battles. These discussions, of course, 
awakened his intellect, but they also gave his mind a strong 
impulse in a spiritual and ideal direction, His strong Puri- 
tan characteristics he no doubt owed to these early surround 
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ings, It is to be questioned whether there have ever existed 
le more distinctively Puritan than these New England 

nitarians, Under the old Calvinistic belief, there was a 
place for sin ; sin had under that system a recognized position 
and in a sense a kind of respectability. But in the polite and 
refined religion of the new sect there appeared to be no place 
for sin and the sinner. There was in the remote glance with 
which that sect looked out upon evil from its library windows 
a Puritanism as extreme as that to be found in the more violent 
reprobation of its orthodox predecessors, Along with this 
latent austerity, however, there was, of course, a very real 
gentleness, There was also a sincere and sanguine faith in 
the high capabilities of human nature. A high conception 


of human nature was indeed a general characteristic of the _ ° 


Massachusetts society of the time. It showed itself not only 
in their religions, but in their literary and practical move- 
ments, such as Transcendentalism and Abolitionism. Lowell 
came to early manhood just at the time when the little world 
about Boston was most agog with these ideas, and they were 
of a kind to profoundly influence a high-minded young man. 
They were ideas, one might add, particularly suitable to 
youth, It was a propitious time for the young, more so, one 
would think, than the practical period of the war, or than the 
cooler and more critical days that have since succeeded. 
These new ideas must have been very alluring to the more 
clever and generous among the young people of that day. 
Virtue was itself, one would think,unusually attractive then. It 
was atime when the primroses grew along the straight and nar- 
row path, and the Wicket Gate was as pretty and as rustic as 
in the old pictures in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Lowell had, to a 
marked degree, the characteristics of the society in which he 
was brought up, particularly its spirituality and delicate moral 
sense. This, no doubt, goes without saying, and the state- 
ment of it may be somewhat superfluous, But it was a most 
important personal trait of his, one closely connected, by the 
way, with that elasticity and youthfulness in which he was 
so singularly gifted. In this connection, an incident comes 
into my mind, which may indeed seem scarcely worth men- 
tioning, but which gave me at the moment a strong sense of 
his instinctive love of the nice and the superior, and of the 
character of the society in which his early associations had 
been cast. I was dining one night at his house, and sat next 
the late Prof. Gray, a person of most attractive appearance. 
Mr, Lowell came with me to the door, and, with reference to 
Prof. Gray, said :—“ He always seems to me like some one 
who had lived all his life among flowers.” 

Something must be said of Mr. Lowell’s residence in Eng- 
land. It was his good fortune to do more, perhaps, than 
any other individual has done to make the two great branches 
of the English-speaking world conscious of their essential 
unity. His appointment as Minister to England was an acci- 
dent, due to the sudden and much regretted retirement of 
Mr. Welsh, but the appointment proved to be a very fortu- 
nate one. An English critic has observed that it was re- 
markable that Mr, Lowell should have been so successful in 
English society, coming to England, as he did, late in life. 
But in truth he seems to me to have come just at the right 
time. In some reflections of his upon travel, Mr. Lowell 
says “ that aman should have travelled around himself and the 
great terra incognita just outside of and inside his own thresh- 
old before he undertakes voyages of discovery to other worlds.” 
He had fulfilled these conditions before he visited England. 
I doubt if there was any time in his life when he was better 
fitted for the social enjoyments and advantages of London 
than at the time he came, He had ripe experience and an 
abundance of various and entertaining knowledge, and united 
with these qualities the attractive youthfulness of which men- 
tion has been made, And in leaving home, he could not have 
gone to a better place than England. He was fitted to find 
enjoyment anywhere, but England was a country of which he 
was especially fond. He liked the climate. He used to say 
that the English atmosphere was a“ fat” air, and that it sup- 

orted him, I dare say he liked and was soothed by the 
nglish landscape, not so wild as his own, but so soft and 
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vague and so suitable to the good food and lodging to be 
had in English country houses, His buoyant and sprightly 
disposition, no doubt, took pleasure in the gay aspects of 
London in the season, when Bond Street, surely near Lubin’s 
shop the best smelling street in the world, has received a flood 
of the tepid and ephemeral sunshine of those islands, and the 
shops and pavements are filled with the best specimens, male 
and female, of a particularly handsome race. It was some- 
what odd that he should have taken with such zest to London 
society, considering the solitary life he had led at Cambridge, 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of it as solitary; a life passed 
with a few chosen friends gives perhaps the greatest social 
enjoyment that it is possible to have. But as a matter of 
fact, till the time of his appointment to Spain, he seems to 
have gone very little in general society. He is said to have 
passed the greater part of his life in the company of some 
half-a-dozen people. There was a populous city a few miles 
distant from Cambridge, with plenty of good society, which 
would have been gladto welcome him. But I believe he did 
not go in that society at all. Nor do I think he would have 
found the conditions of the society of any other American 
city any more to his liking. And yet he no sooner goes 
abroad than he is discovered to possess very great talents for 
general society. These talents, I should add, were an im- 
portant part of his nature. In truth Lowell was a man born 
to success, born to shine. Had it not been for his London 
residence, one of his most striking qualities, except as it ap- 
pears in his writings, would scarcely have been known, or 
at any rate would not have obtained general recognition: I 
mean a brilliant, scintillating quality. He had a power of 
shining, like some bird, the sheen of whose bright plumage 
sends back the rays of the sun. 

Mr. Lowell, of course, enjoyed and highly appreciated the 
great consideration in which he was held in London. Some 
people indeed had an impression that he was a little spoiled 
by it, which was certainly not true. Considering his buoyant 
and elastic temper, it was rather remarkable that he was not 
more affected than he was by his great success, But he had 
a native modesty, a just sense of the proportion of things, 
and an amiability of disposition which always stayed by him, 
He did not seem to be in the least uplifted by the official 
honors which came on him late in life,and which would scarcely 
have come to him in any country but the United States, I 
remember one remark of his which showed his feeling on this 
point. I came into the office one day just after having 
seen the Lord Mayor’s show pass through Parliament Street. 
Mention was made of the.anecdote told in Hazlitt’s “Con- 
versations with Northcote” about Alderman Boydell, who 
rose to be an Alderman from a very humble station. North- 
cote once asked him whether he was not gratified by his fine 
coach and gilt trappings. Boydell said :—“Ah, there was one 
who would have been pleased at it, but her I have lost,” 

“That is perfectly true,” said Mr, Lowell, “ The people for 
whose opinion you care most are no longer living; when! 
was appointed Minister to Spain, I remember thinking: if 
my father were only alive to see this, I should be pleased by 
it.” This was his feeling about officiat honors, Nor do ! 
think he set a very high estimate upon his writings and lit- 
erary abilities, He once told me that he said to a young 
Englishman who had been introduced to him at Madrid, and 
who had said that he had never read his works :—“ Well, I 
do not regard them as necessary to a liberal education,” I 
may be allowed here to remark that poets and artists will, im 
point of modesty, compare very favorably with any other 
class of men. A very superior man in almost any walk 
life is not likely to be conceited ; but I believe it is true that 
poets and men of genius are, as a rule, less conceited than 
men of talent, than men who can do something. At any 
rate, men of talent, where they are conceited, have a steadier 
and more ingrained pride. There are several: reasons for 
this distinction. In the first place, the poets see over a wider 
field. Then the man of talent can prove his ability, while 
the artist cannot prove his, The man who has succ i 
managed a railroad or conducted a newspaper may point!® 
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his achievement as evidence of his ability. But no artist can 
prove that his poem or his picture is a good one; and it is 
in the power of almost anybody to make him, for the mo- 
ment, at any rate, think that his work is nonsense, But con- 
ceit is in all men largely a matter of native bent; and Mr. 

, Lowell, anxious as he was to be liked, and ready as he was to 
be admired, did not have much of it in his character, 

The literary and public expressions of an author whom 
one knows are, in one’s own mind, mixed up with, and are 
scarcely distinguishable from, his more personal and indi- 
yidual expressions; and I may therefore be permitted, in con- 
clusion, some reflections upon Mr, Lowell’s published works. 
Of the poems not in dialect, there are two or three relating 
to the events of his early life, which are in everyone’s mouth, 
In these feeling and passion express themselves in true music; 
one can hear a voice, with the sweet and rich Ambre of early 
manhood, really singing among the lilacs and the apple- 
blossoms of the New England June. 
various occasions after the war have been greatly admired, 
and yet they do not seem so natural as those earlier ones, 
I have seen them described as “ rhetorical,” which they no 
doubt are in a sense, having been written to be delivered— 
written, as it were, by ear, as a lecture is prepared. There 
is still another class of poems, not in dialect, in which Lowell 
was particularly successful, I mean those in which the seri- 
ous and the comic are brought together, and which glance in 
these two directions, I remember his once coming into the 
office and reading us a poem, in which the moon was de- 
scribed as rising over a Cambridge boarding-house, That 
was very like him—the moon and a Cambridge boarding- 
house! I do not find the poem in his latest volume of verse, 
but it was pretty enough to have béen preserved. This was 
a vein which was very natural to him, and in which he was 
highly successful. 

In all of these poems, as well as in those in dialect, there 
is, to my mind, a cheery vigor, which I can best describe by 
likening it to the bright aspect of the New England land- 
scape in midwinter, He liked winter, by the way, as people 
of a strong constitution are apt to do, and he has written “A 
Good Word for Winter,” One might say that the gaiety of 
disposition which he had so strongly was of the Northern 
rather than of the Southern kind. The sun shines in a sky 
without a cloud, over a wide domain of dazzling white, and 
the brilliant atmosphere is filled with the flying snow-dust. 
He once told me that he was of Scandinavian ancestry, and 
I can imagine that there was something of this in his verse 
and in his nature, I can fancy, as I read his poetry or re- 
member his conversation, a skald of the Norsemen, with 
blond beard and ruddy cheek and merry bright eyes, singing 
in a snow trench and quaffing deep draughts of the legendary 
mead, Do you know how the sap runs from the side of 
the sugar-maple? That was very like the clear current of his 
verse, He combined brightness with elastic strength. His 
mind appeared to me to have a tough elasticity, like the 
supple fibre of a hickory sapling or the rebound of ivory. 

ut his greatest work was the dialect poetry, and by that 

he will be best remembered. I have, indeed, heard it ques- 
tioned whether poetry which concerns events already for- 
gotten, and the explanation of which posterity will have to look 
up in histories and cyclopzdias, can be sure of being read in 
the future. The poetry of Dryden is an example of poetry 
of this kind which must always hold its place, but undoubt- 
edly, as a rule, such verse has small chance of living. Mr. 
Lowell’s poetry has also the disadvantage of being in a dia- 
dialect, moreover, the memory of which, owing to 

the powerful unifying influences at work in our society, must 
soon disappear from among men. But “ The Biglow Papers” 
have on their side some weighty considerations, They have 
immense animal spirits ; I doubt if you will anywhere find 
verse of the kind, in writing which the poet has had more 
fun ; and animal spirits is perhaps a quality to which pos- 
rity 18 partial, just as it is notoriously averse to the recon- 
dite and . < abstruse, Moreover, these poems have the United 
behind them. The country cannot afford to neglect 
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them, The verse which we have of this character is at the’ 
best very scant and is in extent, at any rate, most dispropor- 
tionate to the greatness of the subject. It is to be doubted 
if there is anywhere to be found a piece of European, or, I 
dare say, Asiatic territory, which has not been better sung 
than our great empire, Furthermore, this country will al- 
ways take especial care of the literature relating to the Civil 
War. Throughout the long years of material prosperity, 
which to every appearance lie before us, that epoch will al- 
ways have a great interest for the people. How colorless are 
the issues with which our politics are concerned to-day com- 
pared with those issues of human passion with which we were 
occupied thirty years ago, and how colorless are they likely 
to remain—unless, indeed, the issues are to concern questions 
of private property, in which case they will be anything but 
colorless. How political we were in those days, and what a 
capacity the country showed for self-sacrifice and for interest 
in ideas! We can now appreciate these qualities in the 
retrospect, for we are beginning to look back with a certain 
incredulity upon a time when people were interested in some- 
thing besides making money. The period of the war had 
furthermore its tragical distinctions, Never again, it is prob- 
able, will the public stage be filled by events and by scenes 
so dramatic. Hence it is that works which portray with 
genius that time and subject will be sure of a great and per- 
manent place in our literature, On these grounds, therefore, 
conjointly with its high intrinsic excellence, one may an- 
ticipate for Mr. Lowell’s dialect poetry a long career of fame, 


E. S, NADAL, 





Literature 
Three Books on Art 


1. Man in Art. By P. G. Hamerton. $30. Macmillan 
2. French Art. By W.C. Brownell. $1.25. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 3. Preferences in Art, Life and Literature. By Harry 
Quilter, M.A. %9. Macmillan & Co, 

WHAT IS NOBLEST and most essential in man, Mr. Hamer- 
ton thinks, escapes the artist, who cannot really display the 
workings even of the individual mind, still less of social activ- 
ity. If thesculptor tries to symbolize all this in a naked statue, 
“however ably the muscles may be imitated and the bones 
indicated, it seems to me-[Mr, Hamerton] that man himself 
is not generically represented here, but only the body of some 
well-made or idealized individual.” “ Art itself, the purely 
artistic perfection, has nothing to do with the celebration of 
powers that are alien to art” ; and the writer fears that his 
preference of mind to body may be anti-artistic “as tending 
towards the philosophical rather than the plastic and graphic 
representation of things,” 

This is surely a curious confession for a man, who has 
spent the best part of his life as an art-critic, to make at the 
beginning of a bulky volume on “ Man in Art” (1). But, while 
it is an admission of want of sympathy, and, therefore, it 
seems to us, of incomplete understanding, it contains an im- 
portant half-truth, which he maintains and illustrates with 
much skill in his sections on “ Culture,” “ Beauty,” “ Relig- 
ious Art,” “ History” and “ Portrait.” He makes no con- 
secutive argument, but, while dealing in a popular sort of 
way with the different branches of his subject, he takes oc- 
casion, every now and then, to define his position, He agrees 
with Rossetti that art is the antithesis of science, and with 
Prof. Seeley that the artistic is closely related to the religious 
turn of mind. Art deals with the relations of things to one 
another, which relations are, at the best, so elusive that they 
can only be felt, not grasped. Art tends to the ideal, ow- 
ing to dissatisfaction with natural beauty, which always 
leaves something to be desired. This ideal element in art 
he imagines to be wholly the result of special culture, French 
peasants, he thinks, are devoid of it, and so, he gives us to 
understand, is the realistic painting of Couture and Manet, 
But the peasants probably have ideals of their own; the 
Yankee farmer, we know, has his ideal pumpkin ; and, in 
short, the faculty is a common human one, to deny which in 
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a man is to deny in him the power to reason, or even to ob- 
serve in a human fashion, 

Mr. Hamerton’s principal aim, however, is to show that all 
the higher fruits of those faculties in which art differs from 
‘science are to be sought in literature and not in painting or 
sculpture. ‘The artist has to express himself in terms of 
visible nature, and the soul is seen but vaguely in the face, 
and hardly at all in even the idealized body ; gods, in art, 
are but men; and if landscape were included in his theme, 
Mr. Hamerton might go on to say that all of landscape that 
paint can render is but dirt and mist. Of the history of 
man, or of men, the artist can show us but a passing phase, 
and that must be chosen with regard, above all things, to the 
possibility of representing it. 

This is true, but not the whole truth. The artist should - 
not attempt the “literary sort of thing.” He cannot paint 
or carve an abstract idea, and it is not his business to 
amuse us with such a variety of incongruous images as the 
poet, John Keats, shouting with Achilles in the trenches, and 

ennyson in a turban floating down the Tigris. But we 
would only have to point to a few really great works of art 
to prove that the artist can bring to mind at a glance and 
with great force the whole of a long and complicated story, 
provided the story is already known, The entire gospel 
narrative is resumed in Titian’s “Entombment” and in 
Rembrandt's “ Descent from the Cross.” The power of sug- 
gestion wielded by a great painter is literally immense : we 
may question whether in this respect the brush is not greater 
than the pen. Even when, as in the case of certain of the 
Parthenon marbles, the story is lost, and we cannot be sure 
who or what the figures were intended to represent, the art- 
ist’s work still acts powerfully on the mind and lifts it to the 
level of all great thoughts. 

Mr. Brownell, by some subtle intellectual process, has got 
nearer than Mr. Hamerton to the artist’s point of view. He 
has reasoned out for himself verities which the artist regards 
as fundamental, He does not speak, for instance, of the 
actual work of painting, as Mr. Hamerton does, as a merely 
mechanical business requiring nothing but a practised hand. 
Yet he, too, seems to regret the inability of paint or marble to 
actually tell a-story. His aim in his little book on “ French 
Art” (2) is to trace the collective influence of the school on the 
artists composing it. The classic ideal, which is one of clear- 
ness, compactness, measure and balance, distinguishes French 
art as a whole from the art of other modern nations. Mr. 
Brownell does good service in pointing out how far these 
qualities go to redeem the otherwise unattractive art of the 
age of Louis XIV. He is also right in attributing to them 
much of the vogue which French painting enjoys at present. 
But he would succeed better in convincing the average 
reader of their importance if he had recognized distinctly the 
equal importance of the opposite movement in French art— 
the movement towards individualism, color, emotion; the 
romantic movement, in short, which can hardly be said to 
have less effect on the art of to-day. He concludes that the 
French social instinct that imposes every new discovery as a 
law on all alike will be strong enough in the future to crush 
out individualism. ‘There may be a general movement of 
that sort outside of art, but it is hard to discover any sign of 
it in the fine arts. 

Mr. Harry Quilter is an art-critic, best known here through 
his bout with Mr. Whistler, who seldom troubles himself with 
generalities such as these. He takes pleasure in a work of 
art as a material object, or because it has for him certain as- 
sociations ; it may be with a virtuous ballet-dancer; it may 
be with a friend departed. The largest share of his “ Pref- 
erences in Art, Life and Literature” (3) is given to an ac- 
count of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, drawn mainly from 
statements furnished by Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr, Ford 
Madox Brown. The latter excellent though little known 
painter has a talent for telling racy stories of his old-time 
pupils and associates, and Mr. Quilter has preserved with all 
their relish his anecdotes of Rossetti’s waywardness and 
generosity, of the small mercies that cheered the industrious 
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Hunt in his early struggles, and of Millais’s simple pride in 
his knighthood, his fine house and his wife. But even Mr, 
Quilter must try, it seems, to put himself in the artist’s place, 
and he has actually dirtied his fingers with paint and spoiled 
many canvases in the attempt. For our part, we prefera 
page of such purely literary criticism as Lamb’s to all that’ 
an intelligence that does not naturally take the plastic way of 
regarding things can tell us of that way. A writer may cast 
a side-light upon a work of art, but if the work is not for us 
self-luminous he can never make us see it as the artist did, 

Mr. Quilter’s book is illustrated by “ process” after pict- 
ures and drawings by Millais, Rossetti, Wm. Hunt, Far- 
quharson, Adrian Stokes and others. Mr. Hamerton’s book 
has more costly illustrations, of which the hyalographs after 
antique statuary are the least tolerable and the photogravures 
after G. Bellini and Vittore Pisano the most enjoyable, 
There are also etchings by Rhead, Murray and Manesse, a 
mezzotint after Watts’s portrait of Tennyson, heliographs 
after Rembrandt and specimens of wood-engraving and line- 
engraving. 





Alfred Austin’s “‘ Fortunatus the Pessimist ” 
Macmillan is the publisher, and he 
Sells it for dollars one and quarters three. 
Or ALFRED AUSTIN’s uninspired verse 
We lately wrote, and told in language terse 
How generally dull it is and dry 
And how it flutters when it fain would fly ; 
For then it was—to six large volumes swelled— 
The labors of this poet we beheld 
And wondered at. We still are wondering 
How such a slender voice so much could sing, 
And, so much having sung, strength still possess 
Again to warble in the wilderness. 


Impelled by some not quite divine afflatus 
He recently has written “ Fortunatus 

The Pessimist ”—a drama of our time— 

In blank-verse, save for interludes in rhyme 
Which, gay and graceful, frequently are done 
In the smooth metre of Anacreon, 


A more attractive work is this than those 
Long tragedies in rhyme that should be prose, 
“ Savonarola” and “ The Tower of Babel,” 
Which, to appreciate, but few are able : 

A less ambitious work,—it thereby gains 

In point of pleasure what it lacks in pains ; 
For when this poet ventures to aspire, 

Even the ashes of the sacred fire 

Cannot be found with embers live to show 

A glimmer of the true poetic glow. 


Respectable, his verse may well be called ; 
Always respectable, and sometimes—bald. 
Movement and fire his longer poems miss ; 
One feels their absence in a work like this, 
Lyrics of love and nature he can write 
Whose melody and fancy wake delight ; 
And two or three in “ Fortunatus” shine 
Like buds upon a pessimistic vine ! © 


To sum up briefly then, the book is writ 
In careful English, with a show of wit. 
The tale is simple, gay, and not too long 
‘To suit admirers of the author’s song, 
And tells how Fortunatus, pessimist, 
Landed at last upon the marriage list. 





Despite the limitations of his powers 

We much prefer A, Austin's verse to ours ; 
And tf he be the judge we hope he is, 
Doubtless he will prefer our verse to his ! 
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<s. Two American Prelates 
| John Hughes. B. Henry A. Brann. Life and Times of Bishop White. 
By hus H, Ward. $1 cach. (Makons of America. , Mead 


IT 1S INTERESTING to note that already a majority of the 
books in the list of Makers of America stand in a row on the 
library shelf, and that the little red volumes form an attract- 
ive series of trustworthy monographs. The latest pair in- 
troduces us to two American prelates, both of them, in a true 
sense of the word, being makers of America, and both of 
them, also, religious leaders whose names are widely rever- 
enced, The Rev. Henry A, Brann, D.D., rector of St. Agnes’ 
Church, is the biographer of the most Rev. John Hughes, 
first Archbishop of New York. The author dedicates his work 
to Archbishop Corrigan, and his book is thoroughly flavored 
with the spirit of an uncompromising believer in the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church. He pictures clearly the 
early life and education of the Irish boy who was to 
become so great a power in America, John Hughes was 
born in County Tyrone and grew up among the Orangemen 
as the most devoted of the faithful to the See of St. Peter. 
He came to America in 1817, at the age of twenty years, and 
worked asa day laborer. Heentered St. Mary’s Seminary, and 
wrote a book in which the usual stock arguments for Roman- 
ism and Catholicism were set forth, His work as priest and 
rector of a parish was in Philadelphia, and there he encoun- 
tered what is called the “trustee system,” a genuine Ameri- 
can institution, intended to keep property out of prelatical 
control, which roused the ire of the prelate. He at once be- 
gan to antagonize it, and kept at the work of destruction with 
characteristic pluck and tenacity until, as his biographer says, 
“he crushed the schismatic and uncanonical ‘trustee system ’ 
with one blow of his strong crozier” (the italics are ours). 
Other things that were peculiarly American he opposed with 
equal vigor, while at the same time being what he himself 
believed to be a genuine American, Certainly his patriotism, 
however hard to be interpreted liberally by a Christian 
of another sort, was undoubtedly genuine. He took a great 
interest in Irish Catholic emancipation and had a great con- 
troversy with Breckenridge. He insisted of the un-American 
idea of having money appropriated out of the public funds 
for the teaching of sectarianism, and went through another 
ow controversy with the trustees of St, Louis’ Church, 

uffalo, He opposed the “Native American” movement 
and the “ Know Nothings.” He was one of the most labori- 
ous and earnest of men, and his, great influence over the 
Roman Catholics in the United States led President Lincoln 
to send him to Europe during the Civil War to counteract, 
with Mr, Beecher, the influence of the Confederate com- 
missioners, Messrs, Mason and Slidell, The volume is one 
of great interest, because it shows what kind of Americanism 
a Roman Catholic priest believes in, and it also exhibits 
clearly the elements in the school question, and in many 
other problems, in which Romanism and Protestantism, or 
Catholic and Reformed Christianity, are at odds, In one re- 
spect, this book is among the ablest of the entire series; for 
while the writer is an intense admirer of the great Archbishop, 
healsois undoubtedly an American of the sort not usually read 
by the average Protestant reader. It is interesting to know 
that the author believes that the free institutions of America 
were almost as dear to the Archbishop as his Christian faith. 
Certainly John Hughes was a commanding personality and 
4 Sincere and able man. 

The Rev, Julius H. Ward, one of the editors of the Bos- 
ton Herald, has written of the life and times of Bishop White. 

nue giving us a clear outline of the man whom many recog- 
nize as the father of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 

Dited States, he has also presented a most interesting pict- 
ure of the social and ecclesiastical background before which. 

shop White stood. Born in Virginia, but ‘living most of 
the time in Philadelphia, William.White was fitted both by 


nature and by grace to be the reconciler and uniter of the 
Scattered American Episcopalians, whose Church began its 
life in free America under a cloud, He was able to take 
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large views, to hear patiently, to lift up petty questions into 

larger light, and thus to unite in one compact form of Chris- 

ot the Churchmen of the Southern, Middle and Eastern 
tates, 

Mr, Ward writes with appreciation and an interest that is 
kindling. Though his style is neither brilliant nor varied, 
he has on the whole given us a clear picture of the life of the 
great man and of the times in which he dwelt, With Sea- 
bury, Bishop White revised the American edition of the 
English Book of Common Prayer, and to this day his influ- 
ence is notable in the Church life and councils, He was a 
genuine maker of that typical America which we call the 
United States, The introduction by Bishop Henry C, Pot- 
ter is forcibly written, and is of great value. He well says 
that “ to-day it is beginning to be seen as it never has been 
seen before that the Church of which William White was a 
Bishop has an office of reconciliation which no other body 
In this series of Makers of 
America each writer has been left free to utter his own con- 
victions. 





“The Great Eni; ” 
By William S. Lilly. $4. 3 Appleton & Co. 

THIS BOOK DISCUSSES the religious questions of the pres- 
ent time from the standpoint of historical Christianity, Cer- 
tain portions of it have previously appeared in some of the 
English reviews; but much of it is new, and the whole now 
forms a connected and continuous work. The author is 
already known as a writer on religious and ethical subjects 
and as the master of a lively and interesting style. The 
“Great Enigma” with which the book deals is that of human 
existence and destiny, involving such questions as “What 
am I? Whence am I? Why am I? What is my final 
end? What the means to it?” The traditional answer to 
these questions is no longer acceptable to many minds, and 
some even despair of their ever being answered, This un- 
settled and sceptical state of opinion is fully recognized by 
Mr. Lilly, who views it with some alarm; yet he thinks that 
Christianity still furnishes a sufficient answer. He divides 
the opponents of Christianity at the present day into atheists 
and agnostics, but thinks the former of little consequence 
except for their possible influence among the unthinking 
masses, He gives some examples of the teaching of the 
French atheists, and then proceeds to a criticism of agnos- 
ticism, which occupies a large part of the book, 

He divides the agnostics into two classes; those who 
are meiely critical and those who attempt to construct a new 
system of thought and a new doctrine of morality in place of 
the old; Renan being the type of the former class and Spen- 
cer of the latter, His sketch. of Renan, notwithstanding their 
wide difference of opinion, is sympathetic and appreciative, 
and he recognizes to the full not only the French critic's 
scholarship and literary skill, but also his sincerity and loy- 
alty to his convictions; yet he finds in Renan, as others have 
found, a certain lack of seriousness and a sceptical habit of 
mind that disqualified him for the greatest usefulness, and 
he justly remarks that “in ‘treating of questions which in- 
volve the spiritual life and death of nations, his dadinage, 
however charming in itself, is as little in place as was the 
inimitable persiflage of Voltaire.” But the best chapter in 
Mr, Lilly’s book is the one on Scientific Agnosticism, in 
which he criticises Herbert Spencer’s doctrines of knowledge 
and of morality. He objects of course to Mr. Spencer's 
materialism and to ‘his whole theory of knowledge, and has 
no difficulty in exposing the inconsistencies which those the- 
ories involve, In treating of Spencer’s ethical theory he 
justly remarks that it “leaves out the chief facts which call 
for explanation,” and he points out the absurdity of saying 
that the Ultimate Reality is unknowable, and then predicat- 
ing of it being, causal energy, eternity and other attributes, 
Thus Mr, Lilly makes out in many respects a strong case 
against agnosticism. ae 

But when we go from the critical to the constructive part 
of his work, we cannot pass so favorable a judgment. His 






















































































igious doctrine, as set forth in the later chapters of this 
is little more than a reaffirmation of Roman Catholic 
Christianity, miracles and all ; and this shows that however 
attentively he may have studied the critical and sceptical 
writers of the time, he has not fully comprehended the pres- 
ent state of the religious question. His fundamental phi- 
losophy is essentially that of Kant ; and every thorough stu- 
dent of Kant knows that no satisfactory theology can be 
founded on the basis of that philosophy. Nor can we agree 
with Mr. Lilly that “the issue before us is between Chris- 
tianity and no religion”; for humanity has produced many 
religions, and is capable of producing more. Still less can 
we agree with his remark about Christianity that “if we can- 
not take it as it is, with its doctrines and its traditions, we 
had better leave it”; for we believe that some of its doc- 
trines and traditions have already been abandoned, their re- 
tention in the creeds of the churches being a mere formality. 
But though we cannot accept all of Mr. Lilly’s views, and 
though we do not find any striking originality in his work, 
we have enjoyed reading it, and have no doubt that others 
will enjoy it, too. 





“The Discovery of North America” 
By Henry Harrisse. In 3 Parts. London: Henry Stevens & Son. 
Paris; H. Welter. 

AMERICA MAY BE SAID to have been twice discovered, 
The first time was when, four centuries ago, the voyages of 
Columbus and his contemporaries made known the Western 
Hemisphere to the Eastern, The second was when, in our 
own age, the knowledge of these early explorations, which had 
partly faded from memory and partly been overlaid by fic- 
tions, has been rescued from oblivion and brought into the 
clear light of history by a ‘succession of careful inquirers, 
beginning with Alexander von Humboldt and ending with 
Henry Harrisse, The surprising feats of historical and criti- 
cal research which these eminent and indefatigable students 
have accomplished may be fairly ranked with the results which 
during the same period have been achieved by Niebuhr, 
Champollion, Grotefend and their successors, in the revival 
of the primitive histories of Rome, Egypt and Assyria, If 
this should be thought too strong an assertion, a glance at 
the latest publication of Mr, Harrisse will furnish ample con- 
firmation of its truth. Probably the readiest mode of giving 
an idea of the amount of Jabor involved in this work or the 
extent and value of its results, will be to copy the explana- 
tory portion of the title-page, in which, adopting the appro- 
priate fashion of an earlier age, the author has set forth the 
objects and contents of his volume. Its eight hundred quarto 
pages comprise, we are thus informed, “a critical, documen- 
tary and historic investigation, with an essay on the early 
cartography of the New World, including descriptions of 250 
maps or globes, existing or lost, constructed before the year 
1536; to which are added a chronology of 100 -voyages 
westward, projected, attempted or accomplished between 
1431 and 1504; biographical accounts of the 300 pilots who 
first crossed the Atlantic; and a copious list of the original 
names of American regions, caciqueships, mountains, islands, 
capes, gulfs, rivers, towns and harbors.” 

t is not too much to say that the large promise of this 
voluminous title has been more than fulfilled. A careful ex- 
amination of the work makes evident not only the immense 
labor which the author has devoted to his task, but also the 
fact that the guiding motive for this labor has been no.ambi- 
tion of literary distinction, or desire ta establish a theory, 
but purely the discovery of truth. For this object no toil and 
apparently no expense have been deemed excessive. How 
slightly the regard for mere personal reputation or the ordi- 
nary rewards of authorship have counted among the induce- 
ments in this case, becomes plain when we learn that only 380 
copies of the work have been printed. One cannot well 
understand the reason of this apparently ill-judged parsi- 
mony, It would seem that this number of copies would 
hardly supply the public libraries in the two hemispheres, for 
which the work will be an indispensable necessity, leaving 
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none for the many students for whom the research to whic 
it is devoted has become a passion. : 

The volume is divided into five parts, of which the first 
comprises an outline of the early explorations of the succes- 
sors of Columbus in North America, from John Cabot in 
1497 to Estevan’Gomez in 1525; the second and third are 
studies of the early cartography of the. New World; the 
fourth presents a chronology of westward voyages between 
1431 and 1504; the fifth is a biographical dictionary of 
pilots at. cartographers who flourished between 1492 and 
1550; and an appendix furnishes full and useful indexes 
of the geographical and personal names referred to in the 
volume, The most attractive portion will doubtless be the 
first part, in which, as a result of the author’s unsparing in- 
vestigations, many well-known names and historical passages 
appear in entirely new lights. The reader quickly becomes 
aware that the author, by a course of persevering study, pur. 
sued for nearly thirty years under peculiar advantages, has 
made himself master of his subject to an extraordinary de. 
gree of thoroughness, The whole history of maritime dis- 
covery in the Atlantic during the last half of the fifteenth 
and the first half of the sixteenth centuries lies open before 
him in its minutest points, The lives and characters of the 
discoverers are known to him like those of his personal ac- 
quaintances. Only one writer has preceded him in such ex- 
actness of knowledge—a knowledge due in this instance not 
so much to length of study—though that was not small—as 
to the penetrating discernment of genius, After the impu- 
tations which have been lately cast by rash and ill-informed 
objectors on the integrity and accuracy of Irving, it is no 
small satisfaction to be assured, as we have lately been by 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, that in the opinion of Mr, Harrisse, 
“Irving’s is the best of Columbus biographies,” and that he 
has himself had the idea of crowning his own Columbus 
labors by bringing out an edition of Irving’s work embrac- 
ing, in the form of foot-notes, the corrections and additions 
necessitated by the discoveries made since the author’s time. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this purpose will be carried 
into effect." Mr. Harrisse, notwithstanding his Gallicized 
name, is, as most ,readers know, a patriotic American, An 
edition of the greatest historical work of the most celebrated 
and justly esteemed American author, revised and annotated 
by the foremost American archeologist, would be a most 
valuable addition to the literature of their common country, 
as well as of all the lands in which the names of Columbus 
and Irving are held in honor, 





“A History of Socialism ” 
By Thomas Kirkup. $2. Macmillan & Co. 

THE AUTHOR of this book is the writer of the article on So- 
cialism in the last edition of “ The Encyclopedia Britannica”; 
but the present work is much more extended, and gives as 
full an account of modern socialism as most readers will de- 
sire. It is confined to the socialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and makes no mention of the communistic religious 
bodies, such as the Shakers, that have at various times been 
established. It opens with an account of Robert Owen's ex- 
periments in England and elsewhere, and then proceeds to the 
French systems and theories of Saint-Simon and Fourier, with 
brief notice of the national workshops of Louis Blanc, Then 
follows an analysis of the theories of Lassalle and Marx, 
which are now the recognized forms of socialism, and which 
are here very well described. Some account is given of the 
international and of the Russian and other anarchists, and 
the book closes with a sketch of socialistic movements iB 
recent years, The author writes in good temper through- 
out and in a plain and unambitious style, and the book will 
certainly be interesting to all who are interested in the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Kirkup, however, has not confined himself to mere 
history, but has given a keen though sympathetic criticism of 
the systems he describes, He is wholly averse to the @ 
tion of private capital, and to the assumptton of the m 
ment of industry by the State. He shows the falsity of 
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socialistic doctrine that all wealth is the product of manual 
labor, and clearly recognizes the function of the capitalist 
and the industrial manager in the work of production. He 
strongly deprecates the attacks that some socialists have 
made on religion and the family, and is wholly out of sym- 
pathy with all revolutionary methods. On the other hand, 
he seems desirous of being called a socialist, and devotes a 
whole chapter to expounding what he terms “ purified social- 
ism.” When we come to examine his views, however, we 
find that they extend little further than to what is commonly 
called industrial codperation. He quotes with approval 
Mill’s remark that we may hope hereafter to see “ the asso- 
ciation of the laborers themselves on terms of equality, col- 
lectively owning the capital with which they carry on their 
operations, and working under managers elected and remov- 

le by themselves,” But what Mill had in mind was volun- 
tary codperation, and to call that socialism is a perversion 


of language. The essence of socialism, as that term is now . 


used by both advocates and opponents, is the ownership of 
land and capital and the management of industry by the 
State, a system to which Mr. Kirkup is opposed. Whether 
cooperation among laborers is to be the industrial system of 
the future or not, it is impossible at present to say; but in 
any case it ought not to be confounded with a system that is 
radically different. 





Florio’s ‘“‘ Montaigne”’ 

The Essays of Montaigne done into English by John Florio in 1603. 
Rdited with Introduction by George Saintsbury. The First Book. 
The Tudor Translations, Edited by W. E. Henley. London: 
David Nutt. 

THE HALF-HISTORIC suspicion that Montaigne had English 
blood in his veins always adds a delightful piquancy to one’s 
dips and peeps into the Essays; for the English reader down 
to the American Emerson always feels so perfectly at home 
in them that the prescience of “allied souls” and “ kindred 
spirits” is never far off. Perhaps the reason why Scotch- 
men attack and edit and comment upon Immanuel Kant so 
lovingly and so pertinaciously is the half-unconscious feeling 
that the great logician was a canny Scot at bottom and had 
Scotch blood coursing through his transcendental veins; and 
who knows but that some of the popularity of Prosper Méri- 
mée—not to speak of the Empress Eugénie, his friend—is due 
tothe fact that the mother of the former was an Englishwoman 
and that the latter was remotely Celtic? International comity 
at any rate is strengthened by the occurrence of such names 
as MacMahon and O’Donnell in the French and Spanish 
history, while Sweden and Russia once rejoiced in English 
names which, however Slavonized or “ Scandinavianized,” 
pleasantly recall the former intercourse existing between the 
countries, 

Mirabeau thought that / silence du peuple est la legon des 
rois, It is certainly not so with Montaigne, whose utter- 
ances, so charmingly artless, so full of the “ people” become 
philosophical, are far more full of lessons than his silence 
would have been. At least quaint old John Florio, Gentle- 
man of Her Majesty Anne of Denmark’s Chamber and 
Reader of Italian unto her, thought so, or he never would 
_ put forth his fascinating translation of Montaigne in 
1603. 

And let the Critick say the worst he can ; 
He cannot say but that Montaigne yet 
Yeelds most rich peeces and extracts of man ; 
Though in a troubled frame confus’dly set. 

quoth Sam, Daniel in the preface to the translation 
The “ First Book” now before us is one of the series of 

Tudor Translations, edited by W. E. Henley, which must en- 

tich the Elizabethan lover's library in an invaluable way. 

Undoubtedly Montaigne (through Florio) influenced Shake- 

Speare more or less with that golden sort of “ influence” or 

~<a the astrologers fabled to rain down from the 

stars. This was the way fire was originally kindled—by 

f Souls become phosphorescent by rubbing against 

other; and in some cases the dryer the stick the 

More immediate the flame. Old Florio had revelled in sundry 
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dry things before he leapt into lambent fire by contact with 
“Michel, Lord of Montaigne, Gentleman of the French 
King’s Chamber”; such as compiling collections of Italian 
proverbs, “A World of Words” (his famous Italian-English 
Dictionary issued in 1598, and now so precious to the lexi- 
cographer), and other things suggestive’ of the photograph 
supposed to have been taken of him as Holofernes in 
“Love’s Labour's Lost.” But all these were dropped in the 
rich presence of the Frenchman whose matchless French had to 
be done into English after all by a half-Italian, Of the general 
accuracy of the translation few can doubt on comparing 
original with transfer : even the hypercritical Mr, Saintsbury, 
whose feeble Introduction rather worries than enlightens the 
reader, has to admit this, in spite of innumerable ¢/s and dués 
and qualificatives and exasperating circumlocutions, Mon- 
taigne’s book is, truly as he called it, un divre de bonne foy, 
and this admirable quality is not spoiled in Florio’s hence 
The Tudor translators, with perhaps the single exception of 
Chapman, have never been properly appreciated or edited, 
but this beautiful edition of one of them is a bright augury 
of the future, Such translators are like those loving artist- 
monks who, secluded in the scriptorium, wrought on their 
lovely illuminated manuscripts for a whole lifetime, adding 
here a touch and there a bright memorial letter and yonder 
a gorgeous angel-haloed evangelist out of pure joy in their 
work, staining the vellum with precious reminiscences of 
themselves as well as elucidating their author with the ex- 
quisite skill of their pens and pencils, Some day a Book of 
Kells emerges or an Alcuin’s Bible dyed in the sunset im- 
agination of an ancient time and rich with the chameleon 
hues of monkish artistry, like those altar-tombs of Arabian 
Khalifs that are hung with priceless memorial broideries, 
And of this quaint, antic, broidered English is the English 
of Florio’s Montaigne, 





Theological and Religious Literature 

THE LATE Dr. Wilhelm Moeller, eminent as a church historian 
and a representative of the mediating school of theology, barely 
finished his revision of the English translation of his “History of the 
Christian Church, A.D. 1-600,” before he passed over to the other 
side. His preface is dated Kiel, Easter, 1891. In the original he 
carried the history down to modern times, With that minute- 
néss and range characteristic of German scholarship thege 
was danger of his losing full sight of his main, theme am. 
the’ mass of details. This danger, Towere he has avoided, and . 
the picture of the movement of church life during the , first’ gix 
centuries is wonderfully clear. The earliest ages, those of Origin 
and initial development, will always be the most fascinating to th 
student, and most alluring also to the narrow specialist, the crank 
and the sectarian. Throughout this handsome and bulky volume 
the author's spirit and method are manifest. Here, as: here, _ 
he holds closely to the Vermittlungstheologie, In relationto hypothe: 
ses, which are as yet uncertain, he exercises reserve, and 
strictly to the solid ground of what is generally accepted, The 
English is dooasioniily of a Teutonic sort. Some of the longer 
sentences remind us of certain experiences of our Bote: Taga when 
our Southern railway jouioas were sometimes 1 over rai 
which our raiding boys in blue had first twisted when hot around — 
telegraph-poles, and which the Confederates had im omniget: 
po out and used again. In general, however, the style is clear | 
and the text readable. The type is large and kind to the eyes, a 
the printing is English and excellent. The method of rubrics hi 
been discarded; but with the table-of-contents and the w 
line of movement the journey through the rich domain of Christi 
history is easily made. There will be little difficulty in using, the work 
as a text-book or for general reading, especially as there is a apne 
index. We notice an occasional slip or irregularity in the number- 
ing and spacing of the paragraphs and subdivisions. Excellent use 
is made of the comparative method, and the spirit of candor and fair- 
ness to the heathen philosophers and systems is apparent through- 
out. Similarly, though a State-Churchman in his personal opinions, 
the local independence of the primitive churches is frankly allowed, 
In a word, this book is scientific. ($3.75. Macinillan & Co.) 


under which the 





“ EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA” is the heading 


Rev. John Wright, D.D., rector of St. Paul's Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., has issued eleven bioliographical essays. The title is per- 
haps as good as any that might have been chosen; but it is not 
particularly felicitous, because the book takes in Bibles so recently 
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issued as Miss Julia E. Smith’s, which appeared in 1876, It was 
1 that the first place and the greatest space should be given 
to Eliot’s Indian Bible—46 pages out of the entire 171. Upon this 
essay the Rev. Dr. Wright has manifestly done his best. He must 
have seen many of the copies he alludes to, His descriptions and 
collations seem at all events to have been taken at first-hand. The 
same cannot be said for most of the Bibles named afterwards. If 
it could, the book would take higher rank. After the Eliot comes 
the Saur Bible—the first Bible in any European language printed in 
the country. It is curious that the German should have preceded 
the English Bible, but the fact was creditable to Christopher Saur, 
who entered into the business of disseminating the Word of God 
among his paneer of whom were without it—not as a 
business enterprise, but out of sincere regard for their souls, It is 
pleasant to record that a prominent German type-founder of the 
name of Luther “ presented [Saur] with a font of type, asking no 
other compensation than to receive a copy of the Bible when com- 
leted.” Mr, Saur sent him twelve copies. These fell into the 
ands of pirates, but after two years reached their destination—a 
remarkable story which is, however, perfectly true. Mr. Saur was a 
t believer in the self-evidencing power of the Word, and con- 
sidered notes upon it quite superfluous. But space prohibits our 
alluding to more than a few additional facts. The Rev. Dr. Wright, 
with praiseworthy industry, has brought together much curious in- 
formation. It is singular that he seems to have no knowledge of 
Isaac H. Hall’s “ American Greek Testament.” It is not mentioned 
in the essay on “ Editions of the Greek Testament.” He speaks of 
the historian McMaster as “‘ McMasters” (p. 105 and index); on 
page 44 prints “ Luthers hous’e” (the sign of the possessive case is 
misplaced) ; on page 123 refers to the Apocrypha in the singular 
number, which is perhaps allowable, although the Apocrypha com- 
prise several books ; on page 161 refers to the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that he has been dead for two years. 
he Appendixes must have cost much work. Appendix D gives 
the present ownership of the Eliot New Testaments and Bibles ; Ap- 
idix E, some of the prices recently paid for the same; Appendix 
» list of the owners of the Saur Bibles as far as known ; Appendix 
G, list of owners of the Aitken Bible (1782), the first English Bible 
printed in America (the New Testament appeared in 1777). On 
page 136 he quotes Horace E. Scudder’s “ Biography of Noah Web- 
ster” as applying the term “ faintly ” to the revision Webster made 
of the Bible version—the term seems to be a strange usage in that 
connection, On page 129 he states that Judson was a missionary 
in India—it would be better to say Burmah. On page 116 he speaks 
of Ellicott’s Greek text as if it covered the entire New Testament— 
whereas it covers only the Epistles. On page 117 he is appar- 
ently ignorant that Engles merely reprinted Bagster's motto. On 
page 9%. for “ Bibliac” we should read “ Biblica.” The book has 
iles of the yg oe of the Eliot Bible of 1663 (both the Eng- 
lish and Indian), the Saur Bible of 1743, the Aitken Bible of 1782, 
and the first Greek Testament published in America, in 1800, It 
has an index, which is quite minute, It is neatly bound in linen. 
It should sell well. ($1.50. Thomas Whittaker.) 





PROF. JAMES ROBERTSON, who holds the chair of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Glasgow, has produced what is, in many 
respects, an admirable book. In the “ Early Religion of Israel, as 
set forth by Biblical writers and by modern critical historians,” he 
tries to show to his readers the great gulf which, in his mind, yawns 
between the ancient writers and their modern critics, Taking 
Kuenen, Wellhausen and Stade as the representatives of the modern 
scheme of Old Testament criticism, he proceeds to demolish their 
theories; Starting, as they do, with Amos and Hosea and the lit- 
erary products of the eighth century B.C., he works backward to 
reconstruct, on what he believes Biblical lines, the religion of Jahveh. 
Were the |g amar originators or reformers? This is the main 
question. ‘To answer it and show that the prophets were reformers 
only, he restudies the names of God and the notices of His dwelling- 

aad manifestations, comparing these with the Hebrew ac- 
counts of Moloch and fire-worship.. He then discusses the ritual 
and priestly organizations. He concludes that the modern critics 
are arbitrary and untrustworthy, and that the law-codes were given 
in substance just as the traditional Biblical view makes them to 
have been given. Nevertheless, the author is more an apologist 
than a critical or cold-blooded historian. His claim that the literary 

manifest in Amos presupposes a literary atmosphere and 
training among Israelites long centuries before is not a solid argu- 
ment, but only an inference, He does not seem to discriminate 
clearly between ethical and social progress, nor between literary 
‘expression and fitual organization. Further, on page 405, he seems 
to virtually build foundations for the critical methods of the moderns 
by acknowledging that “a later editing or revision of it” (the 
Levitical code) yong the discrepancies between the longer and 
shorter forms of the Covenant and the Deuteronomic code. The 
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book is well constructed, and equipped with abundant notes, refer- 
ences and index. Wisely the author judges the issues of this con- 
troversy to be greater than those involved in “verbal inspiration,” 
or the American or New Jersey doctrine of “ inerrancy,” over which 
the orthodox in Scotland make so merry. In his concluding p, 

Dr. Robertson is hardly fair, for, in the first place, “ the projection 
backward of later ideas” which he complains of in his opponents 
is a process very distinctly and visibly carried on in his own interest- 
ing book. Further, there are many who accept honestly the right 
use of the higher criticism who regard as heartily as he does “the 
history of Israel as divinely guided and inspired in a sense alto- 
oo different from other ancient history.” ($3. A. D. F. Ran- 

olph & Co.) 





“THE WORLD'S BEST HYMNS,” according to the taste and in 
the judgment of Louis K. Harlow, have been collected and illus- 
trated in a beautiful volume bound in light blue and stamped with 
white lilies. The editor seems to have had a keen ear for the 
strains of the great men and women who have “ prophesied with a 
harp,” and an equally appreciative eye for the beautiful things in 
nature. With many of the hymns, there are printed on plate-paper, 
opposite to the poetry, 7 pleasing landscape studies and beau- 
tiful flowers, blooms and leaves, arranged: with grace. It is hard 
to tell which is the most poten! tes: good taste of the selec- 
tions, the winning beauty of the pictures, or the excellent mechani- 
cal skill with which these have been executed. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a volume in which the qualities necessary for a success- 
ful compilation have been more strikingly manifested, While every 
hymn-lover will not find his special favorite in this volume, it is 
more than probable that a majority of readers will agree with the 
author in his choice of those apples of gold which he has so beauti- 
fully arranged in this basket of silver. An appreciative introduc- 
tion, in excellent English, has been furnished by the popular Pro- 
fessor of Oratorical Art at Andover, J. W. Churchill. ($1.50. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.) 





ANYTHING FROM THE PEN of the late Canon Liddon, whom so 
many intelligent Americans miss on going to London and looking into 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is sure of a reading by lovers of good English, 
Though dead, he yet speaks to those who love his clear thoughts 
and his earnest convictions, expressed in choicest diction, The 
editors of the volume before us are to be thanked for presenting 
his lectures on Buddhism, on the life of St. Paul, and on Dante, 
These “‘ Essays and Addresses” number nine, and form a neat vol- 
ume, printed and bound in the same style as his Sermons, In 
speaking of Buddha, while his researches do not show profound 
acquaintance with original authorities, yet he has evidently read 
thoroughly in translations and modern writers, and therefore gives 
a clear and luminous account of Gautama and the faith which he 
established. He also makes suggestive comparisons between the 
method of its propagation and that of Christianity and of Islam, 
Canon Liddon thinks that Buddhism supplies us with waymarks 
which may save us from many rude experiences, and points out the 
lesson that “ to have a faith in the Unseen, clear, definite, strong, is 
to have the nerve of moral life; to be without such a faith, or to 
mistake for it some procession of shifting mists or the ever-changing 
views of a kaleidoscope, is in the end to forfeit moral life.” In 
treating of St. Paul, he elaborates felicitously the preparation of the 
great man for his work, and then pictures him as a missionary, 
church ruler and martyr. No man more than St. Paul understood 
the power and fruitfulness of sacrifice as a means of advancing the 
cause, whether of truth or goodness. The students of Dante will 
be interested in having the comparison made by a master between 
Dante and Aquinas, and the influence of the Franciscans upon the 
great Tuscan singer. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


“ NUGGETS FOR THOUGHT ” is a title suggesting more than the 
contents furnish. The pence contains thirty pages, and is 
by R. N. Merriam, A.M. (Worcester: G. G, Davis.)——‘A 
Sones CATECHISM,” “ for the use of those who are outgrowing 
their swaddling-clothes,” is set forth by Ursula N. Gestefeld. It 
consists of questions and answers of very little intellectual impor- 
tance, and set forth in diction that is frequently inelegant. Theaim 
is to exalt altruism and oppose tradition and ecclesiasticism. To 
the question, “‘ Where was our Saviour crucified?” the answer is 

iven : “ Where it is crucified now: in the ‘place of the skull,’ or 
the intellect.” “The Altruist’s Prayer,” so-called, concludes the 
work; but there is no petition in the wretched parody of the Lord's 
Prayer, but only an abominable mess of philosophy and logical or 
illogical twaddle. We are anti-revisionists concerning fine i 
models of any sort, despite their age, and hate interpolation 
caricature. Original “altruism ” well expressed, or any other de- 
cent and honest literary work, commands our respect ; mere flippancy 
does not, (25 cts. vell, Gestefeld & Co.) ——" THE LOVE OF 
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g¢ WORLD,” by Mary Emily Case of Wells College, is the title of 
Dagaly little Bhan for the still hour. Inspired by the beautiful 
old age of a dear friend, the book is neither theological nor argu- 
mentative. To the author, yey Se religious which is not of sin. 
She writes suggestively of flowers, books—the works of God and 
man—the phases of human life and the forms and isms of religion. 
To her the essence of wickedness is not to give, to help, to serve, to 
do the painful right. To her one proof of the abiding popu- 
larity of the Bible is “ that there is a great deal of the world in the 
Bible, and even something of the flesh and the devil, too.” In other 
words, the Bible is like all other life on earth—divine and human. 
Without liking 4 Kempis, as she confesses, she does, by her wonder- 
fully frank cal womanly (or manly) book, a similar service to that 
of the monk of Zwolle, Honest thinking is always wholesome. ($1. 
The Century Co.) 





IN HANDSOME APPAREL appears another of the helpful little 
books of the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., who knows how to drop*wise 
hints to his young friends. The author writes not for the satisfied 
and the finished, but for those who want to grow better. He opens 
many a Gate Beautiful to his fellow-pilgrims, He is not too high 
to lend a hand just where and when it may be grasped, nor does 
he write down to his readers, rather bidding them rise to him. 
With prose, poetry, original nuggets of wisdom and coins of experi- 
ence, he packs. rich stores in small compass. “ The Every-Day of 
Life” fitly tells by its title the story of this book. Its ~~ is to 
nerve and inspirit for the common round and petty task which, day 


by day, make up the average life. The chapters are too short to 
be sermons, and the hearty chats too lively to suggest hments, 
and the style is warm and chaste. ($1. T. Y. Crowell & Co,)—— 


“ THE FACE OF THE DEEP” is the alluring title of a most original, 
unigue and interesting commentary on the Apocalypse. The au- 
thor is Christina G, Rossetti. The matter is cast in devotional 
form, and there is very little of mere criticism or erudition in the 
work, It is full of engaging prose and much pleasing and original 
poetry. In short, it is the most readable commentary which has 
met the eyes of a veteran book-critic for a long time. The author 
tells us in her prefatory note that a dear saint “ once pointed out to 
me Patience as our lesson in the Book of Revelations,” Despite 
the fact that the very name of the book commented upon is stated 
(or quoted ?) wrongly, the matter of the work is sweet, refreshing, 
stimulating and well fitted to make the strange “ book of the Rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ” familiar and.dear to Christians, Certainly 
it is a uniquely interesting commentary, The spirit of faith, love 
and prayer breathes on every page. ($3. E.&J. B. Young & Co.) 


IN THE “ Genesis and Growth of Religion” the Rev. S. H. Kel- 
logg, D.D., of Toronto, examines critically the theories of Renan, 
Tiele, Herbert Spencer, Max Miiller and others. He combats these, 
and maintains the old arguments. Subjectively, man has by nature 
a religious faculty, the sense of dependence on an invisible Power 
is universal, the laws of thought compel belief in an unconditioned 
Being, conscience constrains belief in a moral Power above man, 
etc, Objectively, there is a revelation from God, and religious be- 
liefs are spontaneous, universible, invincible and perduring. Neither 
the ghost-theory of Spencer nor the sense-perception theory of 
Miiller can account for the genesis of religion. In the history of all 
ey there is no instance of any of the les, cultured or 
uncultured, gradually rising from the worship of nature, of fetiches, 
or of ancestors to that of the one living and true God. — Against the 
modern evolutionary theories, Dr. Kellogg. preaches the potency of 
sin as an omnipresent factor in the development of religion. All 
the various forms of religion except Monotheism are but illustrations 

degeneration from the primitive faith based on man’s knowledge 
of God as a Being—one and personal like himself. The eight lect- 
ures, now collected in this finely printed volume, were delivered at 
Princeton on the L, P. Stone foundation. There is no index. Our 
impression of the argument as stated is, that it is clear, but by no 
means convincing. The author appears to be stronger as a search- 
ing critic and eloquent dogmatist than as a judicial, scientific or 
constructive reasoner. Evidently a good deal more work is yet to 
be done in getting at the exact facts of primitive religion before the 
final verdict can be given, Dr. Kellogg's presentation of his con- 
tribution is strong, earnest and clear. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 








THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION of a series which has been years 
is surely worthy of note. Such a fact we chronicle when 

we note the appearance of the third and final volume of “ The 
ures, Hebrew and Christian”—véz,, that on the New 
Testament. Vols. I. and II., covering the Old Testament, were edited 
Prof. J. P. Peters; Vol. III. is edited by the Rev. Prof. Dr. E. T. 

t, Dean of the P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. It con- 

tains almost the entire New Testament; but as it is no part of the 
to take in either Testament as a whole, some of the so- 
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. called minor epistles and nearly all the Aeocalvere have been omit- 


ted. The text is a révision of the Autho ersicn, very happy 
in many cases, but the divisions of chapter and verse have 
obliterated, and the matter arranged under new rubrics—this is a 
feature which. must have cost the editor much labor. The books 
are put in their chronological order, and quotations therein are 
printed in italics. The result is the production of a volume of 

eat interest, It will certainly promote the reading of the New 

estament, and this is most desirable. Christians should make 
the intimate acquaintance of the New Testament. The common 
method of printing it stands in the way of that knowledge, (§2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——-AFTER THE TOMBS of Egypt have 
yielded much valuable and interesting material which illustrates and 
explains the sacred writings of the Hebrew nation, it is now become 
pee that the contents of the fagcenne in the Nile Valley are 
ikely to enrich our knowledge of the text and significance of the 
Christian Scriptures also. e version of the “A hal Gospel 
of Peter,” by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.b, (Boston ‘ds: S. 
Smith & Co}, and “ The Newly Recovered Gospel of Saint Peter 
with a Full Account,” by J. Rendall Harris (James Pott & Co.), 
furnish a case to the point. Prof. Harris’s translation shows the 
practised hand. This curious document belongs certainly to the 
middle of the second century. It is docetic in doctrine and full of 
interesting bearings upon the canonical gospel narrative. The in- 
fluence of Apocryphal literature upon the development of Christian 
doctrine was powerful and lasting, and furnishes a subject which 
promises important results. 





JAMES GILMOUR of Mongolia was not a Mongolian, though for 
many years, while doing Christian missionary work, he wore the 
Chinese costume, He was a Scotchman of a noble type found in 
almost every country in the world, He was one of those men who 
could be a Jesuit, in the very best sense of that word; that is, he 
followed his Master, Jesus, wherever he was called to go. Turning 
his back upon home and friends, and the conveniences and deli 
of civilization, he accepted as his missionary field the ste and 
prairies of one In this.great region northwest of China he 
made many pedestrian tours, preaching and ee the Gospel of 
Christ, translating the Scriptures, teaching the children, and in 
every way trying to sow the Gospel seed. It. cannot be said that 
his work was brilliantly successful in the way of numerous conver- 
sions or of sensational statistics, but his example is worth a good 
deai more than statistics and some kinds of so-called conversion, 
He was born in Cathkin, Scotland, in 1843, and died at Tientsin in 
eo His life has been written, and his letters edited and “sl 
lished by his old friend and classmate, Mr. Richard Lovett, w 
facile and skilful pen has been at work in kindred fields ; for, 
the book does not state it, the work of the Rev, John Batchelor on 
the Ainu of Japan wi ee and put in order by the same 
skilful editor. The work has three portraits, two maps and several 
illustrations, and is a live missionary book. The story of Gilmour 
is as noble as that of McKay of Uganda. There are also‘appen- 


dices, giving valuable information about Chinese emigration and 
the Mongolian lan , and the book is well indexed. ($1.75. 
Fleming H. Revell Co) 





THE REv, CHARLES GORE, the ae of Pusey House, Ox- 
ford, delivered last June in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph four 
lectures upon “ The Mission of the Church.” These he has pub- 
lished in a small volume. They are not particularly striking. The 
valuable part of the book is its appended notes, which contain help- 
ful references for further study, One point of great practical im- 
portance is the plain setting-forth of the teaching of Jesus the 
subject of divorce as given by the Bishops at the Pan-Anglican 
Conference in 1888, This is, that the only ground for divorce which 
Jesus recognized is adultery, and that when a divorce has been ob- 
tained on that ground, it is only the innocent party who can re- 
marry with His sanction, Christians are bound by this decision to 
the end of the age—civil courts and “society” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. “ta Chas. Scribner's Sons.)——“‘ THE Lorp’s 
Day and the Holy Eucharist” is the title given to a series of essays, 
by various authors, collected and pref the Rev. Dr, Robert 
Linklater, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Stroud Green, London, The 
writers are persons unknown on this side of the water. Two of 
them are noblemen; the rest are clergymen. They all belong to . 
the extreme High Church party, To those who do not their papers 
are very extraordinary reading, Their thesis is, that the way to re- 
store true worship is to have the daily celebration of the Eucharist. 
To them “ the Real Presence of the Lord in the Blessed Sacrament” 
is unquestionable truth. They insist that daily celebrations will 
bring back the lapsed multitude, The experiment may be worth 
trying. The papers are well written, and the earnestness and the 
ability displayed are noteworthy. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





Audubon’s Story of His Youth 


IN THE MARCH number of Scribner's Magazine, which is out 
to-day, and from which the portrait on this page is taken, will be 
found a most delightful bit of autobiography by John James Audu- 
bon, the naturalist. Miss Maria R. Audubon, who has edited these 
pages of the story of her D omare aie youth, says that they were 
‘ound accidentally in an old calfskin-bound volume where for many 
ears they had been hidden; and they have never before been pub- 
ished. Audubon wrote his autobiography for his children, just as 
that other famous naturalist, Darwin, wrote his, a part of which 
was quoted in these columns a short time ago. Both autobiogra- 
phies are marked by the same frankness and simplicity of style. 
Audubon begins with his birth, the precise date of which he says 
has always been an enigma to him. He only knows that his father 


had large properties in San Domingo, which he was in the habit _ 


of visiting; that he frequently 
visited Louisiana, then owned 
by the French, and that his 
mother, who died while he was 
an infant, was a Spanish wom- 
an.. His father then went to 
France and married a French- 
woman—* the only mother I 
have ever known,” exclaims 
Audubon. The new wife was 
very good to her husband's 
son and, as he says, did every- 
thing she could to spoil him. 
John Audubon,the grandfather 
of the naturalist, was a fish- 
erman by trade, who “ ap- 
pears to have made up for the 
want of wealth by the number 
of his children,” twenty-one in 
all. When Audubon’s father 
reached the ripe age of twelve, 
his father “ presented him with 
a shirt, a dress of coarse ma- 
terial, a stick and his bless- 
ing, and urged him to go and 
seek means for his future sup- 
port and sustenance.” e 
chose a seafaring life; at twen- 
ty-five he owned several small 
crafts, all fishermen; and he 
ended his days as an Admiral 
in the French Navy. 

“ The school I went to,” 
says Audubon, “was none of 
the best ; my private teachers 
were the only means through 
which I acquired the least ben- 
efit. My father * * * wished 
me to follow in his steps, or 
else to become an engineer. 
For this réason I studied draw- 
ing, geography, mathematics, 
fencing, etc., as well as music, 
for which I had considerable 
talent. I had a good fencing- 
master, and a first-rate teacher 
of the violin; mathematics was 
hard, dull work I thought; 
geography pleased me more. For my other studies, as well as 
or dancing, I was quite enthusiastic; and I well recollect how 
— I was then to become the commander of a corps of 

ns. 

otwithstanding that he was to follow another line of study, 
Audubon says :—* During all these years there existed within me a 
tendency to follow Nature in her walks. Perhaps not an hour of 
leisure was. spent elsewhere than in woods and fields, and to ex- 
amine either the eggs, nest, young, or parents of any species of 
birds constituted my delight. It was about this period that I com- 
menced a series of drawings of the birds of France, which I con- 
tinued until I had upward of two hundred drawings, all bad enough, 
my dear sons, yet they were representations m birds, and I felt 
pleased with them.” 

At the age of seventeen he was sent to this, his native country, to 
look out for his:father’s interests in Pennsylvania. There he fell in 
love with Miss Lucy Bakewell, the daughter of a wealthy English- 
man whose plantation adjoined his. The course of his true love 
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ran far‘from smooth, and the oe as he tells it seems almost too 
appy to say that he succeeded 


romantic to be true. We are 
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Joun J. AUDUBON 
(From a painting by his son, J]. W. Audubon, about 1841.) 
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- in marrying her in spite of the plottings of a wicked French- 
man, 
Of his personal characteristics, Audubon says :—‘“ I was extreme} 


fond of music, dancing and drawing ; in all I had been well instructed, 
and not an opportunity was lost to confirm my propensities in those 
accomplishments. I was, like most young men, filled with the love 
of amusement, and not a ball, a skating match, a house or riding 
party took place without me. Withal, and fortunately for me, I was 
not addicted to gambling; cards I disliked, and I had no other 
evil practices. I was, besides, temperate to an éatemperate degree, 
I lived, until the day of my union with your mother, on milk, fruits 
and vegetables, with the addition of game and fish at times, but 
never had I swallowed a single omy of wine or spirits, until the 
day of my wedding. The result has been my uncommon, indeed 
iron, constitution.” 

It was not long before he began drawing and painting the birds 
of America, and although he 
was not, through the exigencies 
of business, allowed to devote 
himself exclusively to this fav- 
orite study, he managed to give 
a large part of his time to it 
with what result the world well 
knows. 





The Black Flag De- 
feated 


ALL RIGHT-MINDED people, 
be they publishers or preachers, 
will rejoice in the vindication 
of good mordls, as represented 
by The Evening Post, and the 
defeat of bad morals, as rep- 
resented by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Nearly two years 
ago The Evening Post charged 
the publishers in question with 
being “ pirates,” as they had, 
in trade parlance, “ pirated” 
“The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” The suit just ended 
was based upon that charge, 
When the Pos? called Dr, Funk 
a “pirate,” it did not mean 
that his belt bristled with fire- 
arms, that he wielded a cutlass 
and scudded the high seas in 
a black bark with a black flag 
at the mast-head, There is 
something picturesque about 
that sort of a pirate, but there 
is nothing picturesque about 
the Funk sort. Dr. Funk did 
not boldly fly the black flag at 
his mast-head, but he carried 
on practices that publishers 
with a clearer idea of meum e 
tuum regarded as no less shady 
than many of those that have 
made the name of Capt. Kidd 
infamous. He not only took 
what was not his, but he took 
what clearly and unquestionably was another’s. Not only were the 
British publisher sad the British author wronged : they were used to 
that, and would have made no sign; but he took what by all the 
laws of equity belonged to an American publisher, who had paid 
American money to get it. Dr. Funk thought to defend himself by 
saying that he was within the law. Well, so Jay Gould contrived 
to be; but one expects a Doctor of Divinity to have a keener! 
sense than a professional railroad-wrecker. In this we differ from 
the Reverend Doctor himself, who when cross-examined by Mr. 
Choate said that it was no worse for a clergyman to steal than for 
any other man. We certainly think it is wrong for any man to 
steal, but we have an old-fashioned idea about the sacredness of 
the church : we like to feel that if a clergyman is tempted of the 
devil, he has stronger powers of resistance than the average lay- 
man, and our sense of the fitness of things is offended if he shows 
himself as weak as the unbeliever. What moral sense can men ae 
who are taught the creed of Dr. Funk? And yet they have ari 
—or had—to ask his advice in matters of morality ; for is he not 4 
professed teacher of Bible truths? According to our idea, @ 
clergyman should have the nicest appreciation of right and wrong. 
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Id look at all questions from a moral as well as a legal, 
— view, and walk according to his clearer light. For this 
reason we do not relish the sight of the so psc following ordi- 
nary commercial pursuits, particularly when he proclaims his relig- 
jon from the housetops for the purposes of trade. “ Business” is a 
very elastic word, and it can be made to cover a multitude of sins, 
A clergyman should have nothing to do with sins except to fight 
hem. 
It was a pitiable thing for Messrs, Charles A. Clapp, Charles 
Scribner, Charles E. Merrill and George Haven Putnam to have to 
testify in court to the unfavorable a of Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls as publishers. More pitiable still was Dr. Funk's point 
of view. He could not understand that 7he Evening Post could 
be actuated by any but mean and mercenary motives in its charges 
against him. The Messrs, Scribner, whom he had wronged, were, 
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he said, the largest patrons of 7ke Evening Post among the pub- 
lishers. Dr, Funk had gone through the columns of the Post with 
his yard-stick, and had fiend more of their advertisements than of 
any other publisher’s, and hence their animus! That any person 
or any paper could do a thing from.a right motive he did not un- 
derstand, If Dr. Funk had advertised ten times the amount of all 
the publishers put together, it would not have chan The Even- 
ing Post's attitude or action. There are people in this world whose 
motives are not influenced by dollars and cents, though it is hard to 
make men of Dr. Funk’s sort believe it. 

Dr. Funk asked for bread, and he got a stone: he sued for $100, 
ooo and he got nothing—nothing but ignominy. Let us hope that 
this case will be a warning to all who are tempted by gain to keep 
bare within the limits of the law. Taken even from Cervantes’ 
worldly-minded point of view, morality is the best policy. 
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THE WApsworTtTH ATHENAZUM, HARTFORD, CONN, 


Culture’s Home in Hartford 


ATTENTION WAS called in these columns, seven weeks ago, to 
the dedication on Monday, Jan. 2, of the new Wadsworth Athe- 
nzum at Hartford, Conn., of which we present herewith a picture 
from the designs of the architects, Messrs. J. C. Cady & Co. of this 
city. The smaller sae of the building, constituting the wing at the 
sgh as one faces the drawing, was the germ of the new edifice, and 

. Cady was fortunate in having so a specimen of old-fash- 
ioned architecture to adapt his own plans to. Under the roof of 
the new building are now housed Hartford’s Free Public Library, the 
collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, an art-school and 
a free-gallery of art. The reconstruction of the ancient edifice was 
made ible by the raising, by the Rev. Francis Goodwin, of a 
fund of $406,235.22 for the purpose of uniting the city's various in- 
stitutions of culture, and making accessible their varied stores of 

, documents and works of art. Of the sum in question, 
$250,000 has been reserved by the Trustees as a permanent endow- 
ment. The chief contributors to thisfund were the late Junius S. 
a formerly of Hartford ($100,000), his son J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York ($50,000), Mrs. ay Hee ge Goodwin and J. J. and F. 
Goodwin of Hartford ($50,000), Henry and Walter Keney ($50,000) 
and Roland Mather (ahout $35,000). There were thirty-one sub- 
scriptions of from $1000 to $4000 each, and the balance was con- 

in smaller sums, varying from hundreds of dollars to dollars, 

and cents, the whole population contributing in proportion to 

its means, so that almost every resident of Hartford feels a personal 
Interest and sense of proprietorship in the handsome and substan- 
tial home in which the city’s artistic, literary and historical treasures 
are at last adequately enshrined. We gave, at the time, the names 
of the speakers at the opening of the revivified Athenaeum over whose 
fortunes the Rev, Mr. Goodwin greciien. As Mr. Charles Dudley 
amer expressed it, in his address on Jan. 2 :—‘ We enter, this 
new year, upon a new era, here in Hartford, I think; an era of 
i. > copes certain Rf of new interests, and of new opportuni- 
for enlarged cultivation of the mind which, after all, is the 

be real gr J enjoyment and the only security against ennui 

+ disgust of old age,” 





From the address of one of the other speakers, Mr. Charles Hop- 
kins Clark, we extract a single paragraph, containing much in 
little :— 

“In these elegant and spacious buildings the whole public of 
Hartford is welcome without money and without price. The cir- 
culating library will furnish every home with books; and Miss 
Hewins, who has devoted her life to this town, is always ready to 
help the younger readers. The Library of Reference, monument 
alike of Mr. Watkinson’s liberality and Dr. Trumbull’s rare judg- 
ment and life-long devoted service as a librarian, offers free to all 
students the authorities on every branch of knowledge. The His- 
torical Society, with improved facilities, has been able to adopt a 
more liberal policy and is widening its claim upon’ public interest 
and so increasing its usefulness, and, thanks largely to the women 
of Hartford, the art-gallery and art-school are ready to spread 
their refining and wholesome influence all through this community.” 





Education in Montana 

THE STATE TEACHERS’ Association of Montana has issued an 
“ Address to the Members of the islature and the Citizens of 
Montana” respecting the proposed university of that State. Cer- 
tain local interests favor the establishment of several distinct insti- 
tutions—a state university, a school of mines, an agricultural college 
and a state normal school, located in different parts of the State; 
while the teachers contend that they should all be consolidated into 
one. A large number of letters have been received by them from 
presidents of universities and other educators throughout the 
country, almost all of whom favor the plan of consolidation, In 
the circumstances in which Montana is now placed, we believe this 
view to be correct. The expense of one institution would be less 
than that of several, as a smaller number of officers and teachers 
would suffice ; and there is also some benefit in a larger concourse 
of students, as furnishing a wider field of association and sympathy. 
In older and richer countries it is sometimes best to separate tec 
nical schools from the schools of literature and philosophy, lest 
former drag the latter down to their own utilitarian level; but 
in a poor and thinly settled State like Montana, the best results will 
doubtless be obtained by a concentration of energies. 





Boston Letter 


THERE 1S A new book on Lowell comin 
be written by Hon, Francis H, Underwood, and will not be at all 
similar to his biographical sketch of oo Russell Lowell pub- 
lished a number of years ago. Nor will it conflict with the work 
now being prsperse by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. The latter, 
by the way, I understand, is to include simply the letters of Lowell, 
with sufficient editorial matter to give them connection, and is not 
to be an extended biography. Mr. Underwood's book, which Lee 
& Shepard are to issue in April, is to be called “ The Poet and the 
Man; Recollections and Appreciations of James Russell Lowell.” 
It will contain all the important events of his life, with estimates of 
his works, and many reminiscences. 

In the course of a pleasant little chat with Mr. Lee and Mr. Un- 
derwood a day or two ago I alluded to the former biography by 


out very soon. It is to 


Mr. Underwood, and that led to the announcement of the new_ ° 


work. I asked the author how he happened first to meet Mr. 
Lowell, He smiled as he said, in reply: “ My first meeting was 
with his works, when I was living in Kentuc y. His ‘ Fable for 
Critics’ had just come out (1848), and happening to pick it up one 
day at a book-store in Louisville, I read it straight through at one 
sitting—or perhaps I had better say one standing—s/ams pede in 
uno—as | did not leave the counter until I had reached the last 
line. I said to myself at once, ‘There is a writer whom I would 
like to know’; and afterwards when I came North and settled in 
Cambridge, I gladly accepted the proffer of Robert Carter to intro- 
duce me at Lowell's home. As I was leaving after the first meet- 
ing Mr. Lowell invited me to call on the subsequent Sunday after- 
noon, and from that time on hardly a Sunday passed without my 
being a visitor at his house, Then we ha the Whist Club, too, 
where I frequently saw him at his best, and of that club I may say 
only two others are now alive—John Holmes, the brother of the 

t, and John Bartlett, whose book of quotations is the right-hand 
riend of every writer. Without claiming to be able to write the 
entire life of Lowell, I feel sure that I can understand the man and 
the poet thoroughly, for I certainly knew him under the most ad- 
vantageous circumstances for such’ a study, and in a way most 
agreeable to me.” 

I am told by another gentleman that when Mr. Lowell took the 
editorship of Zhe Atlantic he made a condition that Mr. Under- 
wood should be his assistant, so that one can understand the ap- 
preciation which Mr, Lowell had for Mr. Underwood as an asso- 
ciate. This work on Lowell is to form one of a series embracing 
also Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes and Whittier, a series to be 
called A Northern Constellation. I presume they will not be long 
works, as I understand that this Lowell book is not extended, but 
will have an abundance of anecdote and personal description. 

Another book which Mr. Underwood has just completed is the 
first volume in his “ Builders of American Literature.” This vol- 
ume will give biographical and critical notes of American authors 
born previous to 1825. The second volume will take up authors 
whose birth dates after that year. 

But all the conversation in Mr. Lee’s pleasant office in the shadow 
of the Old South’ Meeting-House was not of a personal nature. 
Speaking of Lowell, Mr. Lee asked if I knew how many copies 
were sold of the first book written by that author. It was in'1841, 
he said, that the initial volume gine and after six months onl 
fort ag had been taken by the public. Then Mr. Underwood, 
led by this anecdote, recalled Thoreau’s description of the sale of 
his ‘Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” of which a 
thousand volumes were printed as a first edition and 700 were re- 
turned to the author, giving him a larger library at home than he 
had expected to have. Mr. Lee also referred to Prescott’s early 
ventures. Prescott had previously paid for all the stereotype plates 
of his books, and when the “Conquest of Mexico” was ready, his 
fae cago declined to be responsible for the manufacture of the 

ks; so little confidence had they in the taste of the American 
public. Another anecdote will illustrate the position of literary 
men in Boston half a century ago. Dr. Holmes probably does not 
know it, but when his first book of poems was to be published (I 
think in 1836) the publisher, to whom the work was intrusted, went 
to all the booksellers in the = to secure subscriptions enough to 
indemnify him against loss, There did not appear to be any con- 
fidence on the part of publishers in the intrinsic value of an Ameri- 
can work, 

Harvard is to be the richer by two new buildings besides the 

roposed memorial “ Bishop Brooks House.” A new library read- 
ng-room, the largest in the world, and the gift of one person, is to 
be added to the present library. In the addition will be a long 
room seating some 400 people with additional — for depart- 
ment work. Headquarters for the professors will be constructed 
so that the students can there consult their teachers at certain 
hours, and the offjce of the Librarian and the delivery-room will be 
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transferred to the new hall. It is pleasant to note that the addi- 
tion will be lighted, as Gore Hall is closed at sunset for fear of dan- 
ger from fire if lights are used. North of the Divinity Library is to 
be built a new dormitory for the accommodation of students of lim. 
ited means. The dormitory will cost $150,000, but the name of the 
giver is unknown. 

I understand that Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s version of “ The 
Demi-Monde” is to be taken to California and there performed 
with Mrs. John Stetson, the wife of the manager who commissioned 
Miss Guiney to prepare the play, in the réle of Mrs. Eastlake 
Chapel and with Mrs. Stetson’s sister, Belle Stokes, in the réle of 
Violet Esmond; Miss Isabel Evesson, formerly leading lady of the 
Boston Museum, will be cast as Mrs. Ernestine Echo. 

BosTON, Feb. 21, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





London Letter 


THAT THE CHIEF literary event of the week has been the pro- 
duction of Lord Tennyson’s play by Mr. Henry Irving goes without 
saying. There may be a thousand opinions about the merits of the 
‘aoe as there ave a thousand about those of its chief exponent; 

ut at any rate, everyone wanted to see “ Becket,” and as far as see- 
ing went, no one who was present last night at the Lyceum Theatre 
could by any manner of means have been disappointed. A more 
splendid succession of spectacles the world has perhaps never be- 
fore beheld on any stage. The brilliant scene of the great hall at 
Northampton Castle, the poetical beauty of Fair Rosamond’s 
Bower, and the solemn magnificence of the old cathedral in the 
twilight were scenes to dwell forever on the memory of all who 
had the good fortune to be present on this most notable of “ first 
nights.” That we appreciated from our hearts their exquisite finish 
and splendor. was attested by the bursts of applause which from 
time to time were evoked, and that Mr. Irving ha’ achieved an un- 
doubted success in this new venture cannot for a moment be 
doubted; but I should prefer not to say what impression the pla’ 
of * Becket,” as a play, made upon some of us, and indeed it will 
be so freely discussed and commented upon elsewhere that there is 
no occasion to obtrude an opinion, 

Mr. Irving's admirers consider that he has surpassed himself in 
his conception of his part, and that he has “ given a portrait as full 
of nobility and grandeur as it is human and natural,” Undoubtedly 
the part of Becket was made for Irving; and if one could ever for 
a moment comme that Irving was Irving, one might suppose he was 
Becket ; but this requires an effort beyond the reach of ordinary 
minds. The first scowl of those familiar brows, the first rumble of 
that well-known voice, the first twitch of that spasmodic step, occa- 
sionally sets up such an irritation in the nervous system that it be- 
comes literally impossible to see anything, hear anything, or recog- 
nize anything but Mr. Henry Irving. It is of no avail to point out 
to persons thus afflicted, that ~— behold an ideal Wolsey, or 
King Lear, or Thomas 4 Becket: they are deaf and blind to repre- 
sentation, and argument is wasted upon them. : 

Mr. Theodore Watts, through the pages of The Atheneum, in- 
forms us that a misconception which concerns Lord Tennysons 
relations to the acting version of “ Becket” is rather rife at present, 
He says “ It does not seem to be generally known that this edition, 
prepared by Mr. Irving, was submitted to the poet, who himself 
made some corrections and added some new lines. Since then, 
however, Mr. Irving has still further condensed the play.” : 

Lovers of Ruskin will be glad to hear that Mr. —— Allen in- 
forms me he is about to include in the new edition of “ Sesame and 
Lilies” a lecture on “ The Mystery of Life” not before contained 
therein. This edition will be uniform with the American Brant- 
wood edition, and it will also include the long preface as in the 
large edition. He also contemplates a half-crown issue of the 
“Sesame and Lilies” edition, which may be followed by others 
later on in the year. 

First editions of Ruskin were among the special features of Sothe- 
by’s sales on Monday, where an unusually large number of literary and 
artistic collectors had assembled. Among other noteworthy items 
were several drawings by Thackeray, and in particular his carica- 
ture of the well-known Mulready penny postage-stamp, which was 
accompanied by the proof impression of the scarce work it but 
lesqued. Several artists seem to have had a turn at this envelope 
from a comic point of view. Probably the most successful was that 
by John Leech, which I am told is even rarer now than the cele 
brated design it travestied. : 

Amon the winter exhibitions the water-color drawings now being 
exhibited at the Old Bond Street galleries are well worth seeing. 

Old Masters of the English school are pooh! represented by £ur 
ner, David Cox, De Wint, Prout, Collier and William Hunt. Of Tur 
ner a are ane oe fre s oe sag hig _— f pation the 
include his splendid “ e ,” his “Grenoble,” and “ 

: ne belong to the time of his hap- 
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of which I believe is one broadly painted on rough sugar paper, 
yclept “‘ Lamb Bleating over the Death of a Ewe.” One could 
long in front of such a masterpiece. The sign-posts which 
David Cox every now and then executed in lieu of payment at 
country inns where he had been staying, and which are to be found 
mainly in the picturesque regions of North Wales, remind me of a 
funny little anecdote of native talent displayed in this direction, which 
| heard in Lancashire the other day, A worthy who had the mo- 
nopoly of painting the sign-posts in his neighborhood had but one 
jdea, and as it turned out but one ability for all. A lion rampant 
was his sign manual, It chanced, however, that to one of these 
hostelries there came a new landlord, one not to the manner born, 
the best of whose days had been passed at sea, and who as a ten- 
der reminiscence desired to hang a ship in full sail over his hospita- 
ble door. In vain the painter argued and contended. A lion was 
much more suitable—much more attractive ; a lion was “ the thing” 
to have: he had given satisfaction with scores of lions up and 
down the countryside, Boniface declined to give in: a ship he 
wanted, and a ship he would have; until at length in despair, and 
fearful of losing the job altogether, the baffled artist threw down 
his tools and conceded the point with the testy rejoinder, “ Well, 
well: I'll do you aed ship——dut zt will be a deal liker a lion.” 

The spring exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art Society is 
fairly good ; and we are promised the “ Private View” of the Dud- 
ley Gallery on Saturday. There are pictures to be seen all the year 
round in London now-a-days. 

Of magazines, The Sketch, The Home Magazine and The Studio 
are the three latest on the apis. The Sketch only is out so far: 
it appeared last week, and is certainly rather a formidable affair (I 
can think of no other adjective to use). There is such a quantity of it. 
It will take a tremendous amount of work to keep it going, if there 
is to be always such a full stocking of events, illustrations, tales, 
and miscellaneous articles. Shy readers feel just a shade suspicious, 
and wonder whether it is not “ too good to last.” Unquestionably, 
however, Zhe Sketch is on every table this week. 

The Home Magazine which is to be on the lines of The Strana 
but more adapted for “home” reading—so I am told, though I 
should have thought 7%e Strand might sufficiently have met that 
want, as the phrase is—is certainly fortunate in its promised con- 
tributors. They include many of the best names of the day, and 
the first number ought to be especially good. 1 have heard who are 
to form its band of writers, but 1 have only seen the contribution of 
one—namely, the little poem by “ Edna Lyall ”—her first ever pub- 
lished—almost her first ever penned. The Home Magazine is for- 
tunate in having obtained it. 

In musical circles all the talk is of Verdi's new opera, and the 
lucky ones are all off to Milan and doubtless enjoying the opening 
performance there, while I write. It was at any rate expected to 
come off this day, Tuesday, February 7th. For years past there 
has been a feeling of expectation, and a very general interest taken 
in “ Falstaff,” and I noticed that the enthusiasts who were starting 
last week for the scene of action were even more excited and demon- 
strative than musical enthusiasts usually are; but then I confess it 
was Villiers Stanford’s set whom I was among, and one cannot 
always judge correctly from feeling the pulse of a single set. I 
know now, however, exactly in what columns to expect the highest 
tribute to the new opera, and that is something! 


L, B. WALFORD. 
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Signora Duse in New Roles 


DURING THE last three weeks Eleonora Duse has continued her 
wonderful impersonations—impersonations in the truest sense of 
much misused word—in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but has con- 
tented herself during the greater part of the time with the renewal 
of former successes, appearing in only two new plays, Sardou's farce 
“Divorgons” and Dumas’s glittering but wholly false and abom- 
inable comedy, “ Francillon.” Neither piece is worthy of her genius, 
but each of re afforded new and—if it is not too late now to use 
the word in connection with her acting—astonishing evidence of 
her versatility. That she can play the coquette with an archness, 
tness and vivacity never equalled in these later days by any 
actress but Aimée, and with a seductive fascination beyond the 
reach of even that delightful Frenchwoman, was proved by her per- 
formance in “La Locandiera,” but her powers in that direction 
Were not revealed fully until she played the Cyprienne of Sardou, a 


to which she lent a fresh significance by tempering its . 


with just the infusion of romantic sentiment necessary to 

Give it the semblance of reality. There is nothing in the piece that 
the exertion of her finer powers, and she is far too great 
haa to. mar proportion by exaggeration ; but her interpretation 
the part was marked throughout by that nice sense of character 

» More than anything else, perhaps, distinguishes her work 
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from that of other actresses. She made it plain by her trea‘ nent 
of her silly lover that her apparent preference for him had no more 
substantial foundation than a girlish whim, and even when discuss- 
ing the preliminaries of divorce with her husband she contrived to 
indicate that she was really on the best of terms with him, while 
the uneasy jealousy which she displayed, as if unconsciously, after 
he had signified his perfect willingness to surrender her, instantly 
suggested the coming reconciliation. The scene in the restaurant 
could not have been played any better than it was by her and Sig- 
nor Ando; and, indeed, the entire representation was as excellent 
an exhibition of the best light comedy acting as anybody could 
wish to see, 

Of her performance of the heroine of Dumas’s “ Francillon” it 
is almost sufficient, perhaps, to say that she succeeded in making 
that morbid and unnatural play seem comparatively reasonable. 
The beauties of her performance must have been doubly appreci- 
ated by those s tors who had the misfortune of seeing the treat- 
ment awarded to the part by another actress at a down-town 
theatre. As has been said, nothing is more remarkable in her work 
than her complete comprehension of the value of different motives, 
and the exact proportion which she establishes between them in her 
interpretation of character. Her Francine is a woman whose love 
for her husband is passionate rather than deep, and who is essen- 
tially a creature of reckless impulse, although not altogether deaf 
to the promptings of true womanly instinct. Perhaps. the most 
noteworthy feature of the impersonation as.a whole was the extraor- 
dinary skill with which, in the first act, she depicted the effect of 
growing suspicion and. deepening jealousy upon a woman of ex- 
citable temperament. The constant suggestion of strain beneath 
an assumption of forced gaiety was maintained with wonderful 
subtlety, effectiveness and truth. Her final appeal to her husband 
not to go out, or to take her with him, was full of tenderness, beauty 
and fascination, and the revulsion of feeling which followed upon 
her repulse was revealed in a few touches that can only be called 
masterly, Her delivery of the famous warning was extremely im- 
pressive, of course, and, in short, her work throughout the whole 
act was brilliant in the extreme, In the recital of her night's ad- 
ventures, in the succeeding act, she roused the audience to enthu- 
siasm by the vividness of her gesture, the infinite vaflety of pose 
and expression, and the passion, scorn and malicious humor with 
which she dwelt upon the alleged details of her degradation, The 
subject was atrocious, but the execution was superb. Jn the last 
act she had comparatively little to do, but this notice would be in- 
complete without reference to the striking effect which she made 
in her identification of the notary, and to her thoroughly artistic 
treatment of the closing episode of the play, where she is tricked 
into a declaration. of her innocence, The words, which an ordin 
actress would declaim with the full force of her lungs, she let slip 
as if by accident, and then burst into a flood of angry tears as she 
realized their purport. This stroke was a fitting close to a most 
artistic achievement, The support was of the most admirable kind 
throughout. 





Theatre of Arts and Letters 


AT THE THIRD performance of the Theatre of Arts and Letters, 
on February 16th, only one a was given—* Shadows,” in four 
acts, by Mr. R. E. Farrelly, The curtain rose on a family group 
—a melancholy husband, Mr. Joseph Wheelock, who had evidently 
something amiss with his conscience or his digestion, a virtuous 
and somewhat elocutionary wife, Miss Adéle Belgarde, and two chil- 
dren, of whom the boy was much pleasanter than the usual stage 
infant. To them enter shortly a pair of young lovers, and the 
despondent husband gives his consent, as the girl’s uncle and 

ardian, to their marriage, and then considerately leaves them alone, 
Fst as they are going sleighing, the young lady sees a poor wo- 
man fall in the snowy street, and sends her lover to help the va- 

rant, who presently comes in with the tottering step an oping 
Rands which seem to call for slow and tremulous music, She sinks 
down by the fire, and is clearly in a bad way; but who she is or 
what she comes for we have no idea, It is an axiom of the stage in 
countries where playwriting is an art, that the mind of an audience 
must be prepared to receive'an impression, or else it will lose most 
of its effect. In the first act, for instance, of one of Dumas’s or 
Sardou’s pieces, nearly every word counts, either to explain what 
has happened before the action began, or to foreshadow what is to 
come, the consequence being that our interest is cumulative and the 
crisis finds us ready to respond to any emotion, But this di 
sion to Dumas and Sardou is unkind to Mr, Farrelly, While we 
are wondering whether the tramp is a persecuted heroine or the 
accomplice of burglars, an opportune physician enters, in company 
with the depressed husband, who at sight of the sick woman gives 
a start and p of recognition, and we feel that he is going to 
have, as children say, “ something to cry for.” 
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When the time comes for doing away with what is known as 
“common law marriage” in this State, it will be a boon to the 
community at large, but a blow to reporters and playwrights, who 
now revel in the infinite variety of its complications. In the present 
case the melancholy husband has lived with the vagrant for two 
years of his youth, and then not only left her, but taken their child 
away, and afterwards married with all due form, but apparently 
without any certainty that his wife according to the common law 
was dead. His pleasant vice now returns as a scourge, and the 
curtain falls on the first act, which has been merely commonplace 
and wordy. The second is decidedly unpleasant, and we long to 
open a metaphorical window, and let in the fresh air of a little 
commonsense. The tramp, who is still in the house of the melan- 
choly bigamist, has by her own confession sunk to the lowest 
depth, and is moreover a slave to morphia. In real, life the doctor, 
who has the only sensible part in the piece, and who was well 

layed by Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, would have rung for an ambu- 
oo carted her off to a hospital or locked her up in a lunatic 
asylum; instead of which we have wife No, 2 quoting texts and in- 
sisting that she shall stay, while the young girl, who should not have 
been allowed to. come near her, waits upon her as a nurse, and 
they exchange a quantity of somewhat maudlin sentiment. 

After they have talked for some hours the girl goes out and 
the doctor comes in, and as the tramp is almost at the last 

, he. yields to her frantic entreaties and gives her an in- 
ection of morphia before our eyes. . Now we do not go so far as 
to say that physical suffering and death should take place behind 
the scenes, but we do insist that they should not be forced upon us 
unless they are necessary to the play. When Fédora poisons her- 
self we feel that it is retribution, and Marguérite’s death just as 
Armand returns is a necessary and pathetic climax; but in such 
parts the actor who is also an artist will spare us the squalid details 
of the sick-room. If our interest can be quickened by the stab of 
a hypodermic syringe, how much more would our feelings be stirred 
by a real poultice, made or applied by a trained nurse in uniform ? 
But we must acknowledge that the process of such realistic educa- 
tion is somewhat disgusting. ‘ Shadows” was like history, for a 
‘ood deal of it was dull, and it ‘kept repeating itself constantly. 
The moral wife was always asserting that nothing would induce 
her to let her pane guest go, and the tramp wife was always 
groaning and flopping into one particular armchair, and the hus- 
and moaned and maundered until at last the truth came out, with 
the further pretty detail that the young girl was the bigamist’s 
daughter by the tramp. Of course the agony piled higher and 
higher, as the husband prepared to go alone into exile, and the 
irl declared her intention of throwing over her lover in order to 
viene herself to her undesirable parent ; but at the end of ends the 
latter died, in another armchair, and her victims and we were free. 
Miss Mary Shaw toiled hard over the unpleasant part of the va- 
grant, and Miss Ellen Burg was vivacious as the young girl ; but had 
the actors possessed the genius of Salvini and Siddons they could 
not have put life into Mr. Farrelly’s dummies. We are not of those 
who think that the organizers of the Theatre of Arts and Letters 
had yo motive beyond raising the standard of the stage and giving 
new talent a chance to show itself, but thus far they cannot truth- 
fully be said to have been entirely fortunate in either regard. 


Mr. Plunket Greene 


A VERY INTERESTING concert was that given on Feb, 17 at Mu- 
sic Hall for the purpose of introducing to New York lovers of mu- 
sic Mr, Plunket Greene, a young English basso who has been 
highly praised among his own people. He proved to be not a 

t singer, yet a most welcome one. Mr. Greene possesses a 
ight bass voice, of the kind technically known as cantante. It is a 
pure and smooth voice, though it seemed at the first hearing to lack 
vibrancy and to be somewhat deficient in mellowness, Yet it is 
possible that the singer was a little under the weather and that his 

able voice will be heard to better advantage in the future, 

r, Greene’s art is admirable. His voice-production is most excel- 
lent; his phrasing is wholly commendable, and his entire work is 
backed by intelligence and refinement. He has a wide range of 
styles at his command, and his repertoire is, therefore, extensive and 
varied, He was assisted at his début by M. Henri Marteau, the 
young violinist, Mr. Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
sag & Orchestra. M. Marteau distinguished himself, as hereto- 

ore, by the superb veor and freedom of his style. His perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn concerto quite carried away the audience. In 
addition to conducting Mr. Damrosch played some piano accompani- 
ments in a manner which delighted every person of real musical feeling 








AT the dinner of the Harvard Club in this city on Tuesday, 
President Edward King made the gratifying announcement that 
the Club will soon have a home in a building of its own. 
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“ Evviva!” EXCLAIMS a well-known New England poet of the 
gentler sex, apropos of Zhe Crztzc’s reappearance with illustrations 
after eleven years’ sober abstention from them—‘“ Evviva to the 
dear old decent Crz#c coming forth of a sudden with a rose in his ear, 
as if he were about to make good a certain word of Mr. Stevenson’s 
coining, and ‘go a-sweet-hearting’! The sight of him puts me 
in a festal mood, every Monday, and. makes me yearn to makea 
remark on this particular Monday, when I ought to be frying fish 
to order, to wit :—There was a minstrel named Moore, who writ in 
his youth, what he was pleased to call a Rondeau, to Rosa, which 

an, 
Goodnight, Goodnight! and is it so? 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's pretty lyric, reviewed on page 75 of the current 
issue [Feb. 11], is like it somewhat, though much better. Far more 


Jike it, and the sweetest of the three, is Mr. Aldrich’s arch ‘ Para- 


bras Carifiosas ’ :— 
Goodnight ! and must I say Goodnight 
To such a host of peerless things? 
I know you like to trace family resemblances, 
berries on a stem. Goodnight yourself!” 


These are three 





FROM AN APPRECIATIVE but critical reader of The Critic comes 
this amusing postscript to a letter of criticism and appreciation :— 
“An English friend has just. written me a note, enclosing me a 
sporting story, asking me to forward it to some one of our maga- 
zines. It is rather a good story, by the way, but he ended his letter 
by saying that he hoped that his ‘ English spelling’ would not be 
altered, The sentence before the one containing this hope had in 
it the word ‘litterature’! I am holding m self down with both 
hands in the effort not to write and ask him if he would object to 
having this one word spelled in the American method, with only 
one 7,” 





THERE IS A PROVINCIALISM that makes nightingales of the 
peeping chicks of one’s own barnyard. There is another, equally 
dangerous, as it is certainly a more ungenerous provincialism, that 
sees nothing good in the contemporary art world; that is always 
throwing cold water on the fledglings, and home-birds general ' 
In the course of a witty editorial in the New York 7Zmes of Feb, 
14, the writer says :— 

The art of writing verse is at a low ebb in this country. There 
are few that have it in any degree—the art, that is, of writing verse 
that may be read with pleasure, that does not expressly offend 
good taste and good judgment ; for as to verse of a loftier order, 
like some of Lowell’s and much of Emerson’s, there are none in 
this country that now produce it. Of books that are vile and vul- 
gar, of picture papers that are gaudy and lubricious, we have, on 
the other hand, an outpouring abundance, 





NOw BE IT NOTED that the question is not raised whether there 
are Lowells and Emersons now living,—but it is flatly said that 
while there are a few who have in some degree the art of writin 
verse that may be read with pleasure, and without offence, am 
while there are many who write prose books that are vile and vul- 
gar, there are no writers whatever who produce lofty verse. _ If this 
were so, it would be a sad day indeed for the Republic. But is it 
so? Does the clever gentleman of the 7¢mes think that Mr. Stod- 
dard is dead? or does he think there is nothing lofty in his Odes 
on “ Abraham Lincoln” and “ William Shakespeare”? And how 
about Mr. Stedman, and his Shelley ode in 7he Af/antic, the other 
day: was that an ignoble and unworthy treatment of a lofty theme? 
Is this writer unacquainted with Mr. Aldrich’s vigorous and lofty 
ode on Wendell Phillips? Is he insensible to the accomplished art 
and elevated tone of Mr. Woodberry’s “ North Shore Watch” and 
“ My ge "? And has he never read the noble and imagina- 
tive ode, “ Hesperus,” or the ringing verses on.Grant, writ 
Charles de Kay, a fellow-worker on the same journal with himself 
Better mistake one’s chicks for singing-birds, than confound ones 
nightingales with barnyard fowl. 





Ir Mr. STEAD can patent his discoveries in telepathy, the Ass0- 
ciated Press may as well sell out its stock and the Atlantic cable 
will serve no better purpose than that of a clothes-line for mef- 
maids. He tells Mr. Albert Dawson, who in turn tells it to the 
readers of The Independent, that by taking a pencil in his hand and 
simply calling upon them, he can communicate with friends 
are hundreds or thousands of miles away. A pencil, a bit of 
and the necessary power, and the thing is done, The penct 
paper are easy enough to get; but, alas! no one but Mr. St 
seems to possess the power that is the most important item in t 
outfit. hen Mr. Dawson remarked upon the “supreme advali- 
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.; 
" Mr. Stead would have over his brother editors, the latter ad- 
itted that it would be “ simply incalculable” ; but for the present 
*the system is in its experimental s ,and is not always to be 
.” If Mr, Stead succeeds in establishing his bureaus of 
spathy in all the important cities of the world, he will, I suppose, 
at once start the daily newspaper which he claims to have a divine 
command to print. Stead's Morning Telepath would unquestion- 
ably be a 
blished in its columns, but because of its inexpensive equipment. 
Phe proprietor can snap his fingers at all press associations, and 
even at the Atlantic cable, for he will be his own press association 
and his own cable. He will also enjoy the distinction of being the 
first person to put supernatural powers toa practical use. Old- 
fashioned spirits were content to remove stove-pipes and tip tables, 
but your fin de stécle ghost is to be more profitably employed, 





The National Observer, the weekly journal of politics and litera- 
ture, of which Mr. John Douglas is the editor and Mr, W. E. Henley 
the bright particular star, is nothing if not witty. It would rather 
satirize or poke fun at a book than praise it; for to praise is 
amiable, and the Odserver is trying to build up a reputation as a 
hard hitter, just as The Saturday Review did years ago. To be 
thought clever, nowadays, a critic must break everything his wheel 
touches, even though it be a butterfly. One of the butterflies that 
recently flitted across the Observer's path was a religious novel by 
a Mrs. Wallace, entitled ‘In the Service of Love.” In it the author 
strove to prove that love was a surer guide to heaven than the 
doctrines of Calvin, in which she had been brought up. Her hus- 
band had wrought the change in her views, and to him she dedi- 
cated the book in these words :—‘ To my husband, whose sympa- 
thy has been my best stimulus and whose example in an earl 
seeking after truth encouraged in me doubts about the old fait 
which have led to iy ac hopes in the more reasonable new, I 
lovingly dedicate this book.” 





THIS WAS TOO MUCH for the witty Odserver, which in criticising 
the book wrote :—‘ Mrs. A. Wallace has a husband who has en- 
couraged her in her doubts about the old faith, which in her opinion 
were the prelude to the happier hopes in the more reasonable new. 
She has accordingly written ‘In the Service of Love,’ and vindic- 
tively dedicated the same to that objectionable and foolish person.” 
I don’t know how Mrs. Wallace felt about this, but her husband 
didn’t like it at all. He did not regard himself as an “ objection- 
able and foolish person,” and he at once invoked the power of the 
law to prove that he was neither. The law sustained him, and the 
editor of The National Observer had to pay 100/. and costs. I am 
anticipating a marked change in the tone of the Odserver’s re- 
views hereafter; for who would not restrain his biting wit if it cost 
him 100/, a bite ? 

A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself “ Veritas” writes to in- 
form me that the “ Cinderella Slipper” plan for increasing the cir- 
culation of a newspaper did not originate in the Chicago 7rbune 
office, but in that of the New York Xecordgr, where it sprang from 
the “fertile brain” of Mr, George W. Turner. I hereby make the 
amende honorable, and put the shoe on the right foot. 





I HOPE THE OLD City Hall will soon find a permanent home 
where the disused Reservoir now stands—in Fifth Avenue between 
4oth and 42d Streets,—and that the Tilden Library will find a local 

tion within its classic and historic halls. It could be put to 

no better use—now that it has grown too small to answer its 

| purpose,—and it could find no fitter site than in Bryant 

It is interesting, in this onnection, to recall a fact that first 

found publicity in these columns—to wit, that the first gift of books 

to the Tilden Library came from the collection left by the poet in 
Whose honor the Park was named. 





I HAVE BEEN particularly interested in Mrs. Cabell’s little book, 
for she has “ Seen From the Saddle” what I saw from a phaeton 
and wrote about in this column early in the autumn—the beautiful 
tegion of the abandoned farms around New Hartford, Connecticut. 
1am glad that that lovely country has been honored with a book 
(even though it be a little one) in its praise, and 1 am more than glad 
tohave the praise so delightfully sung. Mrs. Cabell gives one a realis- 
Splice of the sylvan scene—of the Farmington River that “ rippled 

burned and leamed in the sun,” and of the road to Pleasant 

V running along it, “ up hill and down dale,” till it enters “a dee 
. which was so high above the stream that one looked down it 

a precipice, but a precipice whose steep sides were hidden with 

and pu ere iron-weed, and lady’s-slipper spring- 

up in the hollows.” e does not, however, mention one of t 
attractions of this road—a lovely spring that runs out from 
me piny hillside and fills the bow! of a moss-covered rock ; and yet 


at success, not only on account of the exclusive news’ 
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I will venture to say that her horse stopped there, as every horse 
does, to bury his nose in the clear, cool water and drink in refresh- 
ment and content. It is a wise woman who carries a cup when she 
rides or drives along those wooded roads, for she is sure to come 
upon a spring of the sweetest and purest water. I hope that Mrs. 
Cabell will soon mount her horse again and give us more of the 
New England landscape as seen from her cultivated saddle. 


The Fine Arts 
The Loan Exhibition at the Fine Arts Building 
(SEconD Notice) 


IT IS TO BE REGRETTED that there is no important picture by 
Corot in the exhibition; but among the several small examples 
some are unusually interesting, The beautiful pale blue sky with 
light, feathery clouds in “The Fisherman,” No. 58; the water, 
foliage and rising clouds of the “ Moulin d’ Eragny,” a mill-stream 
with trees and houses lining its banks; and the grouping of the 
trees in the “Dance of Nymphs,” No, 109, would of themselves 
be sufficient to make known Corot’s chief merits. It may be late 
in the day to refer to them; but it can do no harm to compare the 
true impressionism of Corot in the ‘ Moulin” with the happy-go-lucky 
manner of Constable in the not very dissimilar “ Landscape,” No. 1, 
in the gallery of old masters; and the elegance of the composi- 
tion, the tenderness of the atmosphere in the other two pictures 
with the somewhat theatrical richness of line, the hard and cold 
light of Turner’s “ Mercury and Argus.” Between the “ Market 
Cart ” of Gainsborough and the “ Weymouth Bay” of Constable on 
the one hand and the pictures by Diaz and Rousseau on the other 
there is less to choose ; but whether for sentiment or for truth of 

eneral effect, our choice would be the more modern pictures. 
n still-life painting, it is instructive to compare the breadth of 
Vollon’s treatment in his “ Flowers and Fruit” and his “ Corner of 
a Kitchen” with the treatment of the accessories in Metsu’s 
“‘Music-Lesson.” Vollon’s bold handling, though often regarded 
as the ne plus ultra of realism, is, on the contrary, a sort of ideal- 
ization. In fact, the great seventeenth-century realists have left 
nothing for moderns to do in that way, except in landscape. 

Bearing in mind his self-imposed limitations, Monet, in his happier 
efforts, may be called the Rembrandt of landscape, There is no 
sky in the collection, not even any of Corot’s, to be compared for 
depth and warmth with that of his “ Field of Poppies,” no sunshine 
like that of his “ Antibes,” no twilight like that of his “ Haystack,” 
Take away the literary element from Bastien-Lepage’s “ Early 
Morning "—the evidence of a hard and simple mode of life in the 
long row Of huts with the light in one of the windows, and the idy} 
going on in the still dusky street—and suppress the arch of cloud, 
slate-color and rose, that spans the distant roofs, and one will have 





- to make a greater allowance for the shortcoming of Bastien’s work 


than for the omission of details in Monet's, Bastien, in short, has 
depended mainly on suggestion; Monet depends wholly on what 
he can represent for his effect. The latter's mode of working, itis 
true, leaves him peculiarly at the mercy of the arrangements for 
lighting. Even in this gallery, by far the best-lit in New York, his 
pictures have to be seen at their hours. 

We had intended to mention more of the modern paintings, but 
we must save some space for the other exhibits. That important 
branch of industrial art comprehended under the designation of 
“ceramics” is represented by Greek vases of beautiful form and 
characteristic decoration; by Chinese porcelains, blue and white, 
“ decorated,” and “ single colors,” not forgetting a case-full of curi- 
ous examples of what Jacquemart calls the “ famille verte,” green 
predominating in their very fanciful decoration; and, in the large 
gallery, there are some excellent pieces of Persian and His- 

ano-Moresque lustred faience, At the opposite end of this gal- 
oe a fine collection of Barye bronzes surrounds Mr, French's 

laster model for his colossal statue of the Republic at the World's 

air, And in the same room with the Greek vases and terra-cottas 
are two antique bronzes; one of which, a statuette of “ Eros,” bears 
the oungenire inscription :—“ On this figure, 2000 years old, the 
United States imposed over $450 duty in order to protect American 
manufactures,” 

In this room there is, furthermore, a remarkable collection 
of brilliantly iridescent antique glass; and in the small room op- 
posite, along with the porcelains, are some good pieces of old cloi- 
sonné enamel and a case-full of small carvings in agate, jade, cor- 
nelian and crystal. {a anese art is represented in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery (the large hall) by uers, swords and sword-mounts, and 
enamelled incense-burners. The skill of European armorers is 
shown in two cases of ancient swords. There is a large and very 
interesting collection of old silverware; and a collection of fans, 
French and Spanish, which to the better half of the visitors will, 
doubtless, be the first as well as the last things to be looked at. 























































Paintings at the Lenox Library 
THE RE-ARRANGEMENT of the pictures of the Lenox collection 
at the Lenox Library has been done with excellent judgment, and 
the best are now well hung in a good light which brings out all 
their beauties. The two Turners, “ Fingal’s Cave” and “ Scene on 
the French Coast,” are very much better examples of the master 
than the “ Mercury and Argus” at the Loan Exhibition, and are 
rege | well preserved, unless, indeed, some fugacious tint may 
ave vanished from the white clouds in the centre of the latter com- 
—. which seem not in keeping with the rest of the picture. 
th are of Turner’s best period (about 1831), and are splendidly 
audacious dreams of rain and mist and black, swollen seas in the 
one picture, and wet, shining sands and advancing storm-clouds, 
dyed by sunset, in the other. There is nothing of the cockne 
“elegance” that mars so many of Turner’s works, and, though full 
of incident, they do not appear crowded. Of the three Reynoldses, 


one, a study of a boy reading, preserves the glazes on which the_ ° 


ainter depended so much not only for color but for modelling. 

he other two, “ Kitty Fisher” and “ Mrs, Billington as Saint 
Cecilia,” are even more faded than usual. The small Constable, 
a variant of “ The Valley Farm” in the British National Gallery, 
can be seen to advantage, and the two Morlands, the small studies 
by Wilkie, and the big Speuacey, “ Milton Dictating to his Daugh- 
ters,” are well placed, Gilbert Stuart’s “‘ Washington,” and two 
charming portraits of ladies unknown, or, at any rate, unnamed, 
face the visitor as he enters. 

The Stuart collection, which occupies another gallery, is largely 
composed of paintings of very slight merit. A Corot, two Mun- 
kacsys, a sisal Melesteder (water-color) and some passable exam- 
ee of Clays, Diaz (a figure-piece), Frére, Géréme, Troyon and 

ibert are to be noticed; but the principal merit of the collection 
is that it includes many examples of our older painters, some of 
them intrinsically valuable, some interesting historically. Church's 
“Cayambe” is one of his best paintings; Eastman Johnson has 
seldom surpassed his “ Old Kentucky Home”; and there are ex- 
cellent examples of those almost forgotten American genre painters, 
Edwin White and William Sidney Mount, who certainly do not de- 
serve to be let fall into oblivion: J. F. Kensett, Regis Gignoux, 
Thomas Cole, W. L. Sonntag, W. Whittredge, and others of the 
old Hudson River school are fairly well represented. The library 
and picture-galleries will be open to the public hereafter, every 
week-day, without the formality of procuring tickets of admission. 





Faithorne’s Works at the Grolier Club 
THE EXHIBITION of portraits and other works engraved b 
William Faithorne will remain open at the Grolier Club until Marc 
4. Faithorne as an engraver is peculiarly interesting to collectors, 
as he has two very distinctly marked manners. In one he 
uses an open line like that of the early copper-engravers; in the 
other the line almost disappears as in the work of the great French 
engravers, his contemporaries. He has produced some very good 
works and some curiously bad ones in both manners. But to most 
pores his subjects are of more interest than his art. Though a 
oyalist, he was compelled, for a while, to work for the victorious 
Roundheads, and his portraits of Cromwell and Fairfax are among 
his most interesting works. Other celebrated people of whom he 
engraved the “effigies” are Milton, Charles II., William of Orange, 
Prince Rupert, Abraham Cowley (a bust, the head treated like flesh 
and the drapery like marble), Sir William Davenant (with pug nose, 
full-bottomed wig and laurel crown), Valentine Greatrakes, Thomas 
w, John Quarles, Cardinal Richelieu, and Martin Luther, 
Besides the portraits, there are many frontispieces and other illus- 
trations of books, most of them more curious than beautiful. 





Art Notes 

THE PARK COMMISSIONERS, on Feb. 15, appointed Messrs. 
Augustus St. Gaudens, J. Q. A. Ward and Daniel c French a com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon the character of all the statuary 
in the public parks of New York City except their own. This step, 
taken upon the initiative of Mr. Gray, is a most important and 
hopeful one. With few exceptions, the statues in our public parks 
are the laughing-stock of artists and connoisseurs, if not of the gen- 
eral public. 

—The Trustees of the Museum of Natural History have pro- 
cured from Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, the architect, a plan for an addition 
to the Museum building to be used chiefly as a lecture-hall. The 
lectures at the Museum have been so well attended that more room 
is needed to accommodate the audiences they draw ; and the designs 
which Mr. Cady has prepared provide for an edifice of moderate 
but sufficient size and artistically superior, though architecturally in 
keeping with, the main building which it is to adjoin. But all plans 
for the Museum have to be approved by the Park Commissioners ; 
and the President of the Board (Mr, Paul Dana) is doing everything 
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in his power to prevent their acceptance of the designs for the pro- 
posed addition. The probabilities are, however, that his effort to 


embarrass the Trustees and. defeat their excellent intentions wil] 


poe as it deserves to do, and that the needed wing will soon be 
t. 


—The old frigate Constellation was towed to the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad pier on Tuesday morning to land the World’s Fair exhibits 
brought from Italy and France. The Vatican exhibit includes a 
large quantity of statuary and paintings, chiefly the work of Ameri- 
can artists now in Italy, and the French exhibits include plaster- 
casts of the statuary in the Trocadero, works of French artists and 
exhibits from the French colonies. The Constellation is in fair 
condition considering her age and long service. She was launched 
at Baltimore, Dec. 7, 1797. 


—President Thos, E. Jevons of the International Art Association 
has secured the release of the 10,766 Doré engravings recently seized 
by the Collector of the Port for alleged undervaluation. He fur. 
nished bonds to the amount of $20,998.58. The engravings are in 
the Doré rooms in the Carnegie Music Hall. 


wee Pettie, R.A., who died in London on Tuesday, at the age 
of fifty-four, exhibited his first picture in Edinburgh when he was 
but twenty. Among his best-known works were “ Juliet and Friar 
Laurence,” ‘Old Mother Hubbard,” “ Jacobites, 1745,” and “ The 
Visit of the Necromancer.” At the American Centennial Exposi- 
tion he exhibited several figure-pieces and a portrait of Mr. George 
H. Boughton, 


—Miss Honor Brooke, in The English Illustrated Magazine, 
gives us a glimpse of Burne-Jones at work. She says that there is 
not a day of his life in which he does not make some small pict- 
ure in pencil as a study. His pictures are never painted in a 
hurry; they often hang for years on the walls of his studio, looked 
at, thought over, but never touched unless he feels drawn towards 
working at them; but his art is his life; he lives in and through his 
pictures, ‘“ The only picture I heard that he complained of weari- 
ness in doing was one called ‘ The Golden Stairs,’ and this had to 
be finished for exhibition. He said, ‘I am so tired of those girls.’” 

—Mr. Alexander Black will give an illustrated lecture on “ Pho- 
tography in its Relations to Art” before the members and pupils 
of the National Academy of Design on Wednesday next. 

—A pretty “ Zingarella,” painted by Mr. Luke Fildes, has been 
engraved in photogravure as frontispiece for the March Magazine 
of Art, in which Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Poynter and other well- 
known artists offer some suggestions for a new fine-arts copyright 
act, Mr. Walter Crane writes on “‘ Design,” with illustrations su 
plied by himself, and Mr. Edwin Bale, R.L., criticises Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s engravings, taking the latter’s unfortunate admission that he 
tries to “ dis-individualize ” his work and his hardly more fortunate, 
though more successful, attempts to “ dis-individualize ” his art, as 
points of attack. Mr. Bale, however, admits that Mr, Cole is an 
artistic engraver in spite of his principles, Prince Karageorgevitch 
writes up i. Dagnan-Bouveret, of whose works there are several 
illustrations, Mr. Frederick Wedmore writes on “Current Art, 
and Mr. Swinburne fufnishes a “ Carol” of “ wan February with 
neeping cheer,” framed in an allegorical setting by W. E. F. Britten, 





Notes 


THE GROLIER CLUB has had a bronze medallion of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, seven inches in diameter, made by Ringel d’ Illzach, 
copies of which are intended for members of the Club only; and 
even members will not be allowed two copies each, as they are 
the Club’s publications. Mrs. Geerge Parsons Lathrop and Mr. 
ieee Hawthorne, the daughter and son of the novelist, will each 

presented with a 7 of the medallion ; and there will be three 
copies made in silvered bronze, one for the Club and two to be aut 
tioned off to the members. 

—‘ The City of Brooklyn,” which is popularly regarded as the 
“ dormitory of New York,” will be the subject of a descriptive arti- 
cle by Julian Ralph in the April Harper's Monthly. The same 
number will contain a poem by James Russell Lowell called “Aa 
April Birthday at Sea,” which is said to be the best of the poets 

osthumous verses. It will be illustrated by Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
herwood, 

—At the Brooklyn Institute, where Mr. Curtis lectured last year on 
Mr. Lowell, who, had he lived, was himself to have spoken on that 


day (Washington's birthday and his own) of some eminent Amefe — 


can, the sage ay W. Chadwick delivered an eloquent address last 
Wednesday (Feb. 22) on George William Curtis. 

—All lovers of pretty books will be glad to know that ji M. Dent - 
& Co. have just concluded arrangements with Smith, Eider & Co. 
for acquiring rights to issue a complete edition of the novels of the 
sisters Bronté, similar in style to their previous issue of Jane Auste™ 
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The set will make twelve volumes, and the first two, containing 

“ Jane Eyre,” are expécted in March, other two volumes following 
each month. A series of thirty-six drawings is being made by Mr. 
H. S. Greig, which will be reproduced in photogravure, besides 
which there will be specially designed title-page and ornaments by 
Mr, F. C. Tilney, and portraits of the authors. The same firm are 
about to publish in similar style an edition of Mackenzie's “ Man of 
Feeling.” Macmillan & Co, will be the publishers of these books 
in this country. 

—The Westminster Gazette is authority for the statement that 
Mr. W. W. Astor, and not Mr. Cust, is the owner of The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

—M. Francisque Sarcey of the Zemps, the leading dramatic 
critic of his time, has written an autobiographical volume of which 
the Messrs. Scribner will publish in March a translation entitled 
“Recollections of Middle Life.” The work is bound to be witty 
and entertaining. It will contain a portrait of the author. 5 

—Among the vgn announcements of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are “ Wagner and His Works,” by Henry T. Finck, in two volumes, 
with portraits; “Art for Art’s Sake,” by John C, Van Dyke, with 
twenty-four illustrations; “Art Out of Doors: A Book of Hints,” 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer; “How to Know the Wild 
lowers,” by Mrs. William Starr Dana, with 100 illustrations by 
Marion Satterlee; and “Homes in Town and Country,” by Rus- 
sell Sturgis, the late John W. Root of Chicago, Bruce Price, Donald 
G. Mitchell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., and W. A. Linn. One hundred 
illustrations will enliven the pages of the last-named book. 

—The Messrs, Harper will publish in March a volume made 
from Mr. Horatio Bridges’s recollections of Hawthorne, which orig- 
inally appeared in Harper's Magazine. New portraits will add a 
special interest to the book. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Lang, the London Literary World tells 
us, are evidently doing the best that they can to make up in St. 
Andrews for the lack of city amusements, ‘“ Mrs, Lang has got to 
the hearts of the students by undertaking the management of their 
dramatic society; and Mr. Lang himself is making free of his wit 
and his wisdom all round, The other evening he lectured to the 
Royal Highlanders on ‘ Early Days in St, Andrews,’ remarking at 
the outset that he had been in love with the little gray town since he 
first looked on it as a lad of seventeen.” 

—The Evening Post understands that the authoress of the 
sketches that have appeared in its columns under the title of “ My 
Doorstep Baby” is preparing to publish them in book-form. 

—Mr. Thos, Whittaker will issue immediately, in pamphlet form, 
a verbatim report of the Addresses delivered at the Bishop Brooks 
Memorial meeting held in Music Hall last week. In a sermon 

hed in St. Paul's Church, Dedham, on Septuagesima Sunday, 
Just printed in pamphlet form, the Rev. Dr. Reginald H. Starr, re- 
lerring to the death of Phillips Brooks, pleads that the Bishop of 
Massachusetts be not required to visit every parish in his diocese 
every year ; or, if annual visitations are imperative, that the diocese 
be divided, or a coadjutor bishopric created, “ The killing of two 
bishops by overwork,” he declares, “ is certainly a loud call to the 
Church to stop and think and act.” 

—Additional interest will be lent to Mr. Joseph ying “ Dis- 
course on the Drama” at the Cagnegie Music Hall on Wednesday 
evening, March 1, by the fact that Mr. Carl Schurz will introduce 

speaker. The lecture and reading are given by Mr. Jefferson 
at the request of Mrs. Cleveland; and the Kindergarten Associa- 
Sw of which she is the First Vice-President, will be the bene- 


~The pupils of the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
gave the first American performance of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 

L'intruse” at the Berkeley Lyceum on Tuesday evening. The 

wets & it may be called—followed selections from “ The 

Ctra,” “The Seven Against Thebes” and “Antigone”; and 

during the half-hour that it kept the boards, it held the audience 

spellbound, “ The Intruder” is one of the pieces that led a clever 

ed sagelaive Frenchman to term its author “ the Belgian Shake- 
e. 

—The Theatre of Arts and Letters is going to give a historical 
series of plays during the spring and in the early fall. This will 
Consist of old plays, the first in their several countries, The in- 
augural drama will be the “ Prometheus” of A®schylus, adapted 
for latter-day audiences by Mr. George P, Lathrop ; the next will be 

ph Roister Doister,”” by Nicholas Udall, the first English play, 
by Mr. Brander Matthews ; and the third will be the first 
Play, “ The Contrast,” a comedy in five acts, by Royall 
Tyler, which will be adapted for present needs by Mr. Joseph Jef- 


file 


. Abram S. Isaacs, Professor of German and Hebrew at the 
of the City of New York and editor of The Jewish 
Messenger, wil publish this spring, through Chas L. Webster & Co., 
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“Stories from the Rabbis,” a collection of tales retold from the 
Talmud and Midrash. A number of miodern legends are to be 
found in an older guise in these writings, and some of them 
are included. Dr. Isaacs has aimed to present the Rabbis in a 
more genial and nb er than is usually assigned them. 
The volume is intended for both popular and educational purposes, 

—Referring to Bourget’s ‘ Cosmopolis,” ‘i'ait, Sons & Co. write 
to the Zrtbune:-—“In consequence of our request to Messrs. 
Charles H. Sergel & Co. that they should remove the words ‘ au- 
thorized edition’ from their issues of this book, they write to us to 
the effect ‘ that any subsequent editions we may issue of this book 
will be published without the words “ authorized edition.” Fur- 
ther than this, we will not publish for the present any editions in 
cloth, thus giving you sole market for that binding.’ * * * There 
is quite a little ip le involved in this matter—vzz., a wish to 
recognize the right of foreign publishers, even where they have not 
protected themselves by the copyright facilities which now exist. 
As a matter of fact, we agreed to pay the precise sum which the 
Paris publisher asks us for the authorized edition. Such a recog- 
nition of his rights as the foreigner is unable to insist upon, we 
think, tends to help the publishing business, and to neutralize to 
some extent the reputation it has gained in certain cases for ruth- 
less piracy.” 

—A course of ten lectures on Music, to be given by Mr. George 
William Warren, Professor of Music in Columbia College, in room 
11, Library Building, on su@ressive Tuesdays, at 4 o'clock, was be- 
gun on Tuesday, Feb. 21. 

—Courses of readings by Messrs. Marion Crawford (alone) and 
Hopkinson Smith and Nelson Page (together), musicales by M. 
Henri Marteau, and lectures on “ Darkest London” by Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott have been arranged to take the place at Daly’s 
Theatre this month and next of the illustrated lectures by Prof. 
Stoddard given last year and to be given again in 1894. Major J. P. 
Pond has the management of affairs. 

—lIbsen has been caught by the wily interviewer, and induced to 
express certain opinions. To the question whether the new school 
of young dramatists had his approval, he replied with a lively 
“Yes”; adding that he took no little pride in thinking that he him- 
self had been the source of their inspiration, ‘ Let them, however,” 


- he continued, “ guard against over-haste; and, above everything, 


let them not yield to pride.” Of Zola he has a high, although not 
unqualified, opinion. “ He is Socialist and Collectivist; I am An- 
archist and Individualist. The difference is radical, and based upon 
opposing systems of philosophy. For the rest, despite such diver- 
gences, I have for that author the admiration which he deserves.” 
As regards his mode of utterance, Ibsen speak: “ with a small, 
sinuous and pleasant voice, seldom rising above the level of ordinary 
conversation, but emphasizing certain words in such wise as to give 
them the fullest point and significance,” 

—Saint-Saens, the eminent French composer, who writes of 
Liszt in the current Century, is to visit Chicago for the Fair next 
summer, stopping en route in New York. In the March Century, 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel will write of Saint-Saens, 

—Mr. John S. Kennedy has received as yet no formal report upon 
the Scottish manuscripts which he gave to the Lenox Library some 
time ago, but has since sent to the British Museum for examina- 
tion. He has been advised, however, that they are all spurious, 
with one exception. The party from whom his agent purchased 
them will not admit that the documents are bogus, so the matter is 
still undergoing investigation, 

—It is said that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain “ was a dramatic author 
before politics swept him up”—that he not only wrote plays, but 
acted in them. It was trade that enriched him, however, and not 
the art of either the playwright or the player. 

—Says The Atheneum :—“ The clever novel called ‘ An Exqui- 
site Fool,’ which appeared some little time ago and attracted gen- 
eral attention owing to the writer's graceful English and refinement 
of tone, turns out to be by Miss Poynter, the well-known author of 
‘My Little Lady ‘ and several other pleasant works of fiction. The 
publishers thought so highly of it that they resolved on the experi- 
ment of issuing it anonymously—an experiment to which Miss 
Poynter reluctantly consented,” 

— The Westminster Gasette is trying the experiment of publish- 
ing 4 novel serially in its columns. Justin McCarthy, M.P., is 
the author Mr. Cook is experimenting with. T.P, O'Connor, M.P,, 
introduces his colleague to the Gazette's readers. He tells us that 
Mr. McCarthy’s “ happiest hours are those which he spends at his 
Remington type-writer, especially if the work he is engaged in be 
fiction.” He knows four or five amy 55, and can read Greek as 
fluently as Mr. Gladstone himself. He is a fastidious writer and 
likes time, though he is capable of writing swiftly and well under 
pressure. 
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—In an interesting letter from Italy to the London Léferary 
World, Miss G. S. Godkin says of Carducci that he is Professor of 
Greek in the University of Bo and “ from that venerable seat 
of learning and classic republicanism, he hurls contempt upon the 
modern world. He is an ancient Roman who hates modern insti- 
tutions, thrones, churches and altars; and he even went so far as 
to write a hymn to Satan.” 


—Mme. Juliette Adam will give the readers of the March num- 
ber of The North American Review some interesting “ Recollec- 
tions of George Sand.” ‘The Convent Life of George Sand” has 
just been published by Roberts Bros. 


—Charles L. Webster & Co. will shortly publish a new novel by 
Miss Matt Crim, under the title of ‘‘ Elizabeth : Christian Scientist.” 
It deals with the career of a young Georgia girl, who leaves her 
home in the mountains, and starts out to perform her share in con- 
verting the world to Christian Science. 
the standpoint of a believer in these theories, and purports to shed 
new light on various misapprehensions, 

—Prof, Josiah Royce, who has been suspected of the authorship 
of “Calmire,” has written a letter to the Boston Budget denying 
the rumor. “I am grateful for the kindness that can attribute to 
me so notable a production,” he declares; ‘‘ but as a fact I am not 
the author of ‘ Calmire,’ and do not wish even for a moment to be 
thought of as such.” : 


—At the annual meeting of the Ggolier Club, held on Feb. 15, 
Mr. Beverley Chew presiding, the report of the Treasurer showed that 
the Club’s assets were $81,407.18, an increase in the year 1892 of 
7781.32. The estimated value of the books in the library is 
$9703.40, and the value of the house furnishings nearly $5000. The 

lub has reached its full limit of resident oubecild (250), and 

has on its list ninety-two non-resident members. In the last year 
the mortgage indebtedness has been reduced $3000; and 663 vol- 
umes have been added to the library, which now contains 2102 
volumes, almost exclusively works on bibliography and kindred 
subjects. 
__ Biblia for February has as_jts frontispiece a portrait, and as 
its leading article a biographical sketch, by the editor, of the Rev. 
Dr, William C. Winslow of Boston, Hon. Secretary of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, whose zealous labors in the cause of Biblical 
learning clearly entitled him to such a compliment. 


_—During the year’ 1892, 6403 volumes were added to the collec- 
tions in the Astor Library, making the total number 245,349. The 
most notable additions were mathematical works suggested by 
Prof. Charles S, Peirce. 


—Mlle. Josephine Felicité Augustine Brohan, one of the famous 
actresses of the Brohan family, who died last week after a quarter 
of a century's retirement from the Frangais, was an author as well 
as a player. She was sixty-eight years old. Her husband, M. 
Gheest, was formerly Belgian Minister to France. 

roe on Meade Welch is giving a series of six lectures at the 
Berkeley Lyceum on “ The Primitive Americans.” 


—The most important article in the forthcoming Century is an 
account, hitherto unpublished, of Napoleon's deportation to Elba, 
from the MS. of Capt. Thomas Usher, commander of the ship in 
which the voyage was made. 

—At a meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club, at Sherry’s, on 
Feb. 16, the subject discussed was “The Higher Education of 
Women,” the speakers being Miss Mary A. Jordan of Smith Col- 
iB Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago; and Miss Ellen 

. Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
reception committee consisted of Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. Dudle 
Field, Miss Amy Townsend, Mrs, Henry A. Oakley and Mrs, C, 
Murray. 

—Important articles on the Hawaiian question have been written 
for the March North American Review by Lorrin A. Thurston, 
ex-Prime Minister of Hawaii and Chairman of the Hawaiian An- 
nexation Commission, who points out the “Advantages of Annexa- 
tion,” and by George Ticknor Curtis, who considers the constitu- 
tional aspect of the case. 

—The National Association of Newspaper Publishers closed its 
meeting at the Hotel Imperial with a banquet on Feb. 17, The 
following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing year :— 
President, J. W. Scott, Chicago Herald; Vice-President, Col. E. 
H. Woods, Boston Hera/d; Secretary, William Cullen Bryant, 
Brooklyn Daily Times ; Sriamwset, 1 S. Seymour, New York 
Evening Post ; Executive Committee, S. H. Kauffman, Washing- 
ton Star ; Frederick Driscoll, St. Paul Pronecer Press ; J. A. Butler, 


he book is written from - 


i a ald 


Buffalo Mews ; C. W. Knapp, St. Louis Repudlic, and Milton Ay 


McRae, Cincinnati Pos?. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce “ The Empire of the Tsars and 
the Russians,” by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, translated by Z, A, 
Ragozin (Part I., “ The Country and Its Inhabitants’) ; “ Napoleon, 
Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutio; 
France,” by W. O'Connor Morris, in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series ; “ The Story of Poland,” by W. R. Morfill, in the Story of 
the Nations Series; ‘“‘ Outlines of Roman History,” by Prof. Hen 
F. Pelham of Oxford; “ Venice: An Historical Skete of the Re. 
cep by Horatio F. Brown; “ Studies of Travel in Greece and 
taly,” by Edward A. Freeman; a selection from “ The Spirit of 
the Age, or Contemporary Portraits,” by William Hazlitt, edited, 
with introduction, by Reginald Brimley Johnson, in the Knicker. 
bocker Nuggets Series; the second group of the “Ariel Shake. 
speare,” comprising the historical plays; “ Marked ‘ Personal’,” by 
Anna Katharine Green; “A Conflict of Evidence,” by R. Otto. 
lengui; “A Literary Courtship,” by Anna Fuller ; “ Voodoo Tales, 
Told by the ‘Aunties ’,” by Mary A. Owen, with preface by Chas, 
G. Leland, and illustrations by Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain; 
“A Washington Symphony,” by Mrs. William Lamont Wheeler; 
“The Meaning and the Method of Life,” by gg S M. Gould, 
M.D.; “ The Making of a Newspaper,” by Melville Philips; “ Ru- 
minations,” by Albert Mathews; “ The Silver Situation in the 
United States,” by Prof. F. W. Taussig, in the Questions of the 
Day Series; “The Philosophy of Individuality; or, The One and 
the Many,” by Antoinette Brown Blackwell; “ The Genesis of Art 
Form,” by Prof. George L. Raymond; “ The Gospel and its Ear- 
liest Interpretations,” by Orello Cone, D.D.; “ Dogmatic Chris- 
tianity,” a discussion between an Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Hon, William Dearing Harden ; “ The Origin and 
Growth of the Bible, and Its Place among the Sacred Books of the 
World,” by Jabez Thomas Sunderland ; “ Vertebrate Embryology,” 
by Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, M.D., and C. H, Hurst; “A Junior 
Course in Practical Zodlogy,” by Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, M.D, 
and C, H. Hurst. 





Publications Received 


{Recutrr of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its inte est and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York,| 


Argyll, Duke of. Unseen Foundations of Society. $s. 
Bates, A. Inthe Bundle of Time. $%r. 
Biographies of Eminent Persons, Vol. 11. 1876-1881. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Bourget, P. Cosm polis. $:.s50. Tait, Sons & Co, 
Bolles, F. At the North of Bearcamp Water. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
De Baye, J. Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, Tr, by T. B. Harbottle, %, 
‘ Macmillan 
Dix, M. The Sacramental System. §1.50. Longmans, Green & 
Do the Dead Return? London: T. F. Unwin, 
Edwards, M. B. A North Country Comedy. soc, Phila : J. B. Lippincoit Co, 
Elterlein, E. von, Beethoven’s Symphonies Explained. Tr, by F. Weber. $r 
has. Scribner's S 
Boston: Roberts Bros, 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Boston: Roberts Bros, 


Ferrier, S. E. Marriage. 2vols $2.50. 
Fisher, G. P. Manual of Natural Theology. 7sc. Chas Scribner's Sons, 
Gambrall, T.C. History of Early Maryland. $1.50. T. Whittaker, 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library: — Topography. Part III, 
Ed. ¥ .L.Gomme, $2.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Growoll, A. The Profession of Bookselling. PartI. $2 
Office of Publishers’ Weekly. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Cassell Pub, Co, 
ate Pub. be 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott 
J Cassel! Pub Co, 


Longmans. Gree: & Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Chas. Scribner's $ mf 
A. C. Armstrong & Son 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 


Hale, E. E. The Man without a Country. 30c. 
Hudson, W.C. The Dugdale Millions. ye. 
Idle Exile, An, Her Heart was True. s50c. 
ones, D. M. Songsforthe Hour. $a. 
eeling, E.E. Orchardscroft, §:. 
Keith Deramore. $1. 
n ohn Keble. $r. 
Lyall, A. se of the British Dominion in India. $1.50. 
aclaren, A. The Book of Psalms. Vol. I. $r.s0, 
Macduff, J R. The Pillarin the Night. $1.25. 
Marvel, I. Reveries ofa Bachelor. 75c 


Marvel,I. Dream-Life 5c, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Muncker, F hard Wagner. Tr by D. Landman. as, Chas. Scribner's Sins, 
Parker, G. The Chief Factor. Home Pub. Co. 
Pollock, W. H. King Zub. $: a5. Tait, Sons & Co, 


Richardson, A.S. Familiar Talks on English Literature. $1 50. 

‘ Chicago: A. C. McCiugs & 
Russell, W.C. List, Ye Landsmen! $x. Cassell Pub, 
Sand, G., Convent Life of. Tr. by M. E. MacKaye. $1. Boston: Roberts Brow 
ger _ A. H. Principles of C .mparative Philology 
Saint- 





+ $3.50, Chas. Scribner's 
Amand, 1. de. The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. Tr of 
G. Martin. $1.25. Chas. Scribner's 
Shedd, W. G. T. Calvinism: Pure and Mixed. §r. Chas. Scribner's 
Smith, F. A. A. Keep Your Mouth Shut. soc. Boston: Roberts Bret. 
Society for Psychical Research : Proceedings of. 


. 6d 
s Boylston Place, Boston: R. Hodgso® 
Schobert, P,. The Flower Girl of Paris, Tr. by L. E. Kenda 


Sloane, W. M. The French War and the Revolution. $.25. 
Chas. Scribner's 
Thomas, E. M. Fair Shadow Land. §r.25. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Boston: Lee & 


Underwood, FH, Quabbin, $2.75. 
Walton, 1. The Complete Angler. Ed. by E. ©. Jopmose. $. 


: A. C. McClurg & 
Young, E. El y Practical Chemistry. 6d. eS: M cee 
—— 








EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN 6wit te interested in « Special Offer addressed to them and printed on Advertising page xa, . 
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. 1893. 
FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

















January 1, 1893. 
ASSETS. s 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, - - - - - $5,428,079.79 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force, - - - - - 75£.323-23 
Loans on Collateral, - - - - - - - 13,050.00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the Company, - - - . - 1,036,993. 16 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks, - - - - 2,022, 391.07 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - - - - 164,440.00 
Cash in Office, . . - - - - - 17.72 
Cash deposited in Banks, . ‘ + - - - - 306,363.73 
Add: $9,726,812.69 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost, - . $ 65,278.93 

Interest accrued and due, - - - - - - 138,512.6x 

Premiums in course of collection, + - 76,438.43 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums, - - - 69,367.45 349.597-42 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1893, - - - - - $10,076,410.11 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest (Conn, and N, Y. Standard), $8,874,509.00 

Claims by death outstanding, - - - - - 92,190.00 

Premiums paid in advance, . . - - - 9,695.00 

Loading on outstanding and deferred Premiums and other Liabilities, - 34,546.84 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves, - - - - 440,894.63 9,451,835.47 
Surplus at 4 per cent., - - - - - $624,574.64 
Surplus at 4% per cent., - - - . . - $1,150,000.00 
New Policies written in 1892, - - - . 3,669, Amount, $7,776,050.00 
Not taken, recalled and Canceled, - - - 585, 3 1,349,800.00 
New Poticies issued in 1892 and taken or outstanding Dec. 31st, - 3,084, Ks $6,426,250.00 


Percentage of gain in business written over 1891, 50 per cent. © 





Policies in force, - - - 4 
Insurance in force, - . ‘ 


19,788 
$30,355,949.00 





In 1892, the business of the Company shows an increase in each of the following items: 
ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, INSURANCE 
WRITTEN, INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, lMA- 
TURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS and SURREN- 
DERED POLICIES, more than $33,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN f. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 


‘ninitnacnte 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 








Remington Typewriter. 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TypE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. The same 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. It 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAIIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















| A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE. 


| YALE. 
MIXTURE 


Made by mansunca Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 




















Lysnepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


- 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


















Blair’s Writing Tablets 


Doesn’t 6 tons output a day tell a plain 
story of production at cost, Coe 
assortment, attractive goods and low 
prices? “Climax” (note size), “ Para- 
gon" (packet size), “ Good Luck" (letter 
size), are our most popular tablets, Ask 
your stationer. If not in stock he can 
get them, or come to headquarters your- 
self, Send three 2-cent stamps for a 
handsome book of samples, No, 7; or 

Climax Packet, 
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59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








We desire to call the attention of the clergy and all interested in memorial work to three 
different departments in which we have executed many important commissions recently 


ARCHITECTURAL MARBLE AND STONE WORK. 


We execute Altars, Reredos, Credences, and all the work in 
the chancel in the finest foreign marbles, fine in color, artistically 
carved and enriched by sculpture, mosaic and metal work. The 
“4 “ Linderman” memorial, Church of the Nativity, South Bethle. 
“4 hem, Pa., is an example of such artistic treatment. 


MONUIIENTS. 


We only execute spe- 
cial and original designs, 
™ either in granite, lona 

stone or marble. The 
“Celtic” cross form is one we have introduced as giv- 
ing elaborate ornamentation and fine proportions, gz 
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MEMORIAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL TABLETS. 


Permanent and artistic 
records are being used more 
frequently in all Public 
Buildings, Churches, Libra- 
ries, Hospitals, etc. New 
designs executed in antique 
metal, marble and mosaic. 





Special designs arranged upon 
vequest for work to be set in amy 
part of the United States. Cor 
vespondence solicited. Send for t- 
lustrated handbooks of each depart: 


ment. 
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He BOOK OF COMIION PRAYER according to 
the New Standard, authorized “ Cambridge” Ed- 
ition. Superbly printed on fine white and India 
paper, and bound by Collins & Sons, London. All 
sizes and styles, Send for Catalogue. 
The “Cambridge” ripe. are celebrated for 


their wonderfully clear ty: » eerengee of binding 
and paper, and excellence o 


E NEWLY RECOVERED GOSPEL OF ST. 
PETER, with a full account of the same. By J. 
Renpe. Harris, Fellow of Clay College, Cam~ 
bridge. Paper. 68 pages. Price, socents, /us¢ 
Published. 


Five years ago were found among the Christian 
pwc i m, in Fee Eg pt, searched by di- 
rection of French py «dt ical Mission at Cairo, 


i ag 4 or Greek Mesenmary Among them was a 
vellum MS. book of thirty-three leaves, which cqataina 
ions of three = early Christian works—viz., the 
ge] oe. , the Gospel of Peter, and the y nd 
oP Peter. The treasure-trove has just been 
calysned at Paris, and Professor Rendel Harris, of 
Le sop a has lost no time in presenting to English 
ersa wenmaree of the very interesting —— 
wrike Goopel, wh pr and ap’ 
yh The Book of Enoch was previously known in 
an Ethiopic translation. 





THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN PRAYER 
BOOK. A Survey of the Origin and Develop. 
ment of the Liturgy of the Church in the United 
States of America. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00. 

Cowrents: Primitive Litur, ie. By the Rt. Rev: 


A. Cuzvecanp Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of W: 
New York. The Reformation Prayer Books. By the 


3 -D., 

of rly Prayer Books, By 

the , WILLIAM Stevens Parry, D, D., LL.D., 

Bishop of Towa, and _Histori of the 

| The Prayer Book Enriched. By the Rt, 
. Witiam CrosweLi pou, artes L.LD., 

and the Joint Com: 

he General Convention A Litur Re- 

Canes ated Le the Standard 


. Samust H 
rofesor inh in inn € Collene, wing 





Hartford, 





seneral 

Freon Lieb. 

JAMES Pott & Co., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ix, Edited by the Rev. 
. D.C.L., Rector of Christ Church, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
John Keble. 


A new volume of English Leaders of Re- 
, written with discrimination and 
wg , by Rev. WALTER Lock, Oxford. 

ortrait, crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of Poems by Epiru M. 
, who is generally recognized as 
of the most thoughtful and Iryical of 
American poets. 16mo, gilt top, 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


° 
Chronicles of a Stroller in New England 
July to December. A charming book 
of nice observation in the region about 
ne Chocorua, by FRANK BoLLEs, author 
ee of the Lingering Snow.” 16mo, 


The Gentleman’s Magazine 
brary. 
Vol. 14. Enciisu Torocrapuy (Part III.). 


raed G, Lawrence Gomme, F.S.A. 
aan $2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand- 


, $3.50; Large-paper Edition, 
Roxburgh, printed on Sl ai paper, 
ae Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Bh: oo 17th Street, New York. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
LIMITED, 
LONDON and NEW YORK, 
Are Publishing 
A Uniform 12mo Edition at Reasonable Prices of 
The 100 Books Recommended 


by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Bound in red cloth uncut edges or in blue 
cloth with the edges cut. 


& SONS, 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


1, Herodotus. Literally translated from the 
text of Bagnr, by be sy’ Cary, 1.25 


2, Darwin's Voyage of s Naturalist in H. 
. 1,00 

3. The Med of “Plarcus” Aurelius. 
ranslated by arueny Co.iigr, - -60 

+ The Teachings of Epictetus. Translated, 

with introduction and notes, by T. Ww: 
Ro.iaston, 60 


¥ 


"s re. "With an introduction b 
Henry Mortey, - . .60 


6. Mill’s Principles of litical “Economy, 1.25 
H Carlyle’s French Revolution, 1,25 
. Smiles’s Self Help. 1.25 


of ‘Selborne, 


wick 
11. The Shi King. The Old Poetry 7 Classic of 
the Chinese. Translated, by WILLIAM 
JENNINGS, - 
12. Newer’ 6 Iliad and Odyssey. “Translated 
by ALExAnpeR Pore 
ABneid. Translated by Joux Drv- 
DEN, 60 


13. Virgil's 

14. Nontaigne’s Essays. “Translated by Joun 
rilt's System of Logic, 8 
18. Lewes 8 Biographical | History of Phil 
me > 4%, - 1.25 

" "s ‘Vanit: Pair, . 
8. Tey Namech of the Persian Poet 
Firdausi, Translated in prose and verse 

by James ATKINSON, — = 


s Vo 
ith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
at, Schiller’s William T 
22. TheKoran. Translated by ¢ Gronce SALE, 
23. . Edited by Cuanias Kwrcnr, 
24. Bos "s Life of Johnson 
a5. Sir =< Scott’s Ivanhoe, ” with Steel 


r of Pendennis, - 
os. Thackeray's s istory 
28, Dickens’s David Coppertield, Iilustrated, 
see ron’s Childe 


1.25 
1,25 


19. © 
ot 


€ 
: e 
*'erte 





30. — Translated by R Roverr Porrar, 78 
= Sm Wealth of Nations, 1.95 
2: Chawcer’s s Canterbury Tales, - © 49g 
ibbon’s oo e 2.50 

2 06 eeees oF ranslated d'by Haxny 
ARY, - 75 

35. Don Quixote. Translated by Cuanuas 
Jarvis, 1425 
36. Sheridan’s Plays, - 78 
3 Crusoe, Illustrated, ote sis 
3. Dryden’s Ww 1.95 

39. Platarch’ ~ Lives. Translated by Lanc- 
HORNE, A 1.25 
Sad oeye of Pompel ° : 1,25 
4. ae Progress, - - 1.95 
42. e's and Present, Stree = 7S 
43. Aristotie’s Eth Pict ae 
44. Wake's ‘Apostolic "Pathers, ey Mee pete 
5 Bacon’s Novum Organum, - - - 1.00 


To be followed by the others at intervals of two 
weeks, 








THE FORUM 

Begins volume XV. with a March number of un- 
usual timeliness: Hawaii and Our Future Sea 
Power, Capt. A. T. Mahan, President of the Naval 
War College, Newport; Panama: The Story of 
a Colossal Bubble, Ernest Lambert, formerly 
editor of the Panama Star and Herald; ANew 
Commercial Era for the United States, George 
W. Medley, member of the British Economic As- 
sociation; The Public School System of Phila- 
deiphia, Dr, J.M. Rice; American Winter Re- 
sorts, Dr, Allan McLane Hamilton; The Cost 
of Silver and the Profits of fining, James D, 
Hague; An Appeal to Retire Government 
Pauper Money, M. Bruhl. Other timely articles. 
On all newstands, 50 cents a copy. 

















SCRIBNER’S 


FOR MARCH CONTAINS: 


AUDUBON’S STORY OF HIS YOUTH. ritten by 
the great naturalist — and now published for 
the first time. Hlustrated 


THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILWAY. By 
Sevan Merniut.. Illustrated, 


bi ve ONE | KNEW THE BEST OF ALL: 
A MEMORY OF THE MIND OF A CHILD. 
By Fraxces Hopncson Burnett. 


A_SAHARAN CARAVAN. By A. F. Jaccaci. 
Illustrated by the author. 


THE MAN IN RED. A story by T. R, Svuturvan, 
THE FRENCH SYIBOLISTS. By Acinz Gorren, 


THE VIOLIN. Poem by Harriet Prescorr Sror- 
Forn, Drawing by Robert Reid, 


THE CEDARS. Drawn byC. P.Crancu. E ed 
by Frederick Juengling. r re 


THE WORK OF THE ANDOVER HOUSE(IN 
BOSTON. By Wittiam Jewerr Tucker. The 
eighth article in the series on * The Poor in Great 
Cities,”’ Illustrated. 


THE TALE OF A GOBLIN HORSE. A true story 
by Judge Cuartes C, Nort. 


EZRA HARDIMAN, M.A. Story by Scuuvi re 

SHELTON, 

WOOD SONGS—III, Poem by Artnur Suersurne 
Harpy. 


HISTORIC MOM H E DEATH JOH 
NCY ADAMS IN THE CAPITOL. a non 


t — C, Winruror, Speaker of the House at the 
ie 


be POINT OF ay: —READI 
AUTH Qpere  DICKEN AS re Man Or 


FEELING—-THE ROAMING FASHI 
LITERATURE.” THE CEDARS, or 





Pridé@'28 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Edward Everett -Hale 
Begins in the 


MARCH ATLANTIC 


A very interesting series entitled 


My College Days. 


The number contains also O/d 
Kaskaskia; Part I11., by Mrs. Catu- 
ERWOOD ; Reminiscences of Emerson, 
by Dr. Furness; Words, by Acnes 
REpPLIER ; Admiral the Earl of St. 
Vincent, by A. T. Manan; On @ 
Dancing-Girl, by Larcapio Hearn; 
Mom Cely's Wonderful Luck, by 
EvizaBetTH W, Bettamy; Persian 
Poetry, by Sir Epwargp STRACHEY; 
and other articles of much interest. 





$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York, 


TO ‘READERS OF PRENCH. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


NANON.. 


1 Comm Sanp.” With Introduction and 
B, G. Woopwarp, Ph.D., Tutor in 
fae 


Cloth, 85 cents; ES es sale | ps all 


booksellers, or 


WILLIAM 4 JENKINS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) 
New York: 
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The Critic 


4A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 





ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

1am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THz CriTIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
con of its rare worth. 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, geen ay permission). 


Mr. ‘Stedman 
It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 


and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes, >I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must fee: a practical interest in your success,—Zdmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every departinent of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
THe Critic.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr, Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of TH# CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts, —President D, C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. Schaff 
I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAsép Schaf’. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for TH& Critic for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—/John G. Whittier. 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


It is so thoroughly 7us¢, so discrimin- ° 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character ustil 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success, With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 





THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—As/anta Constitution. 


The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that.a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—Mew York Sun. 

One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
‘the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management, It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisitan Union. 


THE CRITIC, without assiming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . . . The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicage 
Interior. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—AMax 0 Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 


There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—Zondon 
Athenaeum, 
The ideal literary journal.—Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 


The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CRITIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





AMERICAN News ComMPANY, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at THe CriTIC office and by Charles Scribner's Som, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Brentano's, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, and 


elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. 
5 Carondelet Street. 


Washington ; Joseph Shillington, Chicago : 
San Francisco; J. W. Roberts & Co,, 10 Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s 


Brentano's. New Orleans: George F. Wharton, 


a24 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra. Rome: Office of the Vuova Antologia, Corso 466. 
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With 12 Illustrations by Howarp Pye, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 
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Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


- No. 161, Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 


No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
NEW YORK. 








FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 
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DRY GOODS. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 
ENGLISH and SCOTCH 
WORSTEDS. 


VICUNA, LLAIIA. and CHEVIOT 
SUITINGS. 
STRIPES and FANCY weaves in 


ENGLISH TROUSERINGS. 


Venetian Cloth and Covert Coating 
for TOP COATS, 


ENGLISH SERGES, HABIT 


CLOTHS. 
Spring Shades 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 








AMUSEMENT. 


ALY’S THEATRE, Broadway & Let St. 
Every evening at 8.15. Matinees begin at 


Suaxspern’s Beautiful Comedy 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Miss Rehan, Catherine Lewis, Adelaide Prince, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Clarke, Mr, Gresham, : 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 








LYsty THEATRE, a Aw. ie) agd St, 
DANIEL FRORMAN,., Manager. 
At 8.15, Matinees Thursday and ‘Saturday. 
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of a fine example of Joseph Vernet, 27x39 
inches, in good condition and of good his- 
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52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Charles E. Merrill & Co.'s 


AUTHORIZED (BRANTWOOD) EDITION OF 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


With Introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


London, August, 1890, 
Mr. GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce that Ruskin's Works will hereafter be published in America by 
Messrs. CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., of New York, who will issue the only authorised editions. 


AR accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin’s English publishers, upon which the above notice was based, we have the pleasure of 
poping the pebiiontion of the Brantwood Edition ef Ruskin’s Works, in 21 volumes. 7'his ts the only edition published in this country with 





—= 


's consent, and from the sale o, of which he derives a profit. The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s personal super. 
vielom and the type, pay vee style of binding are in comics aon his tions, Each of the prose works contains a special introduction 
by Prof. Charles lide Norto orton, of Harvard College, yo orp pm or, and the conditions under which it was written. These intro- 
ductions from the pen of Mr. Ruskin’s most intimate friend an oak ate Sain onl sympathetic critic, man ny of them containing extracts from etm 


letters. written while the works were in preparation, give to this edition a rare and unique value. e two volumes of poetry written 
the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an a dix of later poems now first collected from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes, and critical, by Mr, Ruskin’s secretary, William G. Collingwood, M.A. The chronological ar 
ment of the poems—the author's age at the time of writing sete Leta at the top of each page—illustrates in a most interesting partie 
oe ment of his mind and style, The two volumes of ve been copyrighted in this country under the new law, and the attention of 
lic is called to the fact that, by virtue of this copyri a we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply Rushin's 
ina uniform style of binding. This edition is intended to include what Mr. Ruskin and his literary advisers regard as the essential and 
permanent part of his a 
The i ailiaiatehed volumes, bound in dark green cloth, will be sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of $1.50 each, and the illustrated 
volumes for $2.75. All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice, 





“Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. publish .he only authorised edition of the writings of Mr. John 
Ruskin, and among the different American editions which have appeared from time to time the only one which 
ts worthy of a permanent place in a well-stocked library.” —RicuHarp H, StopparD, Mail and Express. 


The Chie ‘ournai:—An Honest Ruskin !—There is probab! pene writer of The Critic: my LK -delayed but highly appreciated t to America, 
the t century who has and so much to quicken A gpoune 4 f sense of English-| that Mr. Ruskin has 4 h permitted To ndaenoten % gt copeinens te to follow 
persuade t mom Shak Suty 60 Chebtions and oe men, and to his thought fan "au Sain ot cule ieee long eee cdisie oat rp 
hed of thought and conduct as the eloquent art critic whose name | fresh. seemed as if Wentminsier Ra vere about to close over a great heart 
heads this article. He has been a teacher in the highest and noblest sense ofthe term, | without ths grecefal act of recognition . if not . and as if Americans 
and America. no less than and, acknowledges to the full her share of indebted- casual glimpses 


pee» Powe | Ri gaze on Ruskin’s enchanted through ¢: 
to him for his wise cou as well as for the example of his generous and devoted gt gs At length, however, Mr. Ruskin has consented'to be “ American: 
life. But it is curious to reflect that wh helpful i and hical | ized’’—to the extent at least of howing ¢ a business tative in the a 














inspiration the majority of his American readers have taken from his pat tae has| and the result is a series of volumes faultless in type, dotapeel in 8 in 
been derived from x polluted source, forall hitherto existin editions of Mr. he angle as unpretentious in externals as those Arabian houses wh San, ponents 
works have been of the pirated eort—unsanctioned by th y author gad beinaing weirs of paie wat. but withia are all dazzling with pla: play of flower 
him no remuneration. It would doubtless do a man good to read eran fhe to h light, peeeegnate velums te tad, like Hood, n'a robe of dar-aee’ 
had to steal it; but if he were the kind of ron to whom moral idens within al peepee, cles , pure, beautifully distinct and clear—a gem and a charm of 
th manner in which he bok wa without ene a latic cnoeeheraiie oe print and 
manner in which the book was acq The Chriatian Advocate, N. Y.:—Indeed say with emphasis, this 

It is therefore a great satisfaction oe to announce an authorized edition of | + Brantwood” edition meets a public demand. ote Norton’) 3 introductions, though 
the Be works of Pa vay and ty ap t shat ign with which they wl be honestly peel, pen are lucid and to the point, Everything in way of type, Riper and binding has 
iad this forthcoming™* Brantwood” cditioa (New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) is| °&e® doneto make this new edition acceptable to the reading 
not mere) eurherieet; it is substantially Mr. Ruskin’s own edition, er gy ge The Boston Daily Traveiler:—The announcement made some time since of an 
Mr. Charies Eliot Norton, of es the intimate friend of Mr. R . is to| authorized American edition of Ruskin’s works, made by the well-known publishing 
provide each volume of the American edition with an introduction deseriginee of its| house of Charles E, Merrill & Co., New York, was received by the lit public 





yg ey of the ere oe under eis ong it — to be wees at | ae ee ee that is ong + yn —— of the first = 
pees tyes nrc al SneT SP nde NE * > abode pony een TB gegen En price. Of the mechanical exncuton 
i volumes too much praise can hardly be spoken. 

Tue CuurcHMAN :—“ The Brantwood edition is the. only fitting presentation of Ruskin’s beautiful 
writings. The present edition is authorised, and in every way to be admired, We thank Messrs. Charles 
£. Merrill & Co. for giving it to America,” 





The Ch Tribune; —The first edition of agers > de works published in this The Boston Advertiser:—An admirab‘e edition of ay oy pooner 9 . 
Fomnpi de d s authority is the Brautwood edition which Charles E, Merrill & Co. | now appearing from the house of C-- Merrill. & Co, he naguamet 
have y to-da , and which bears their name on the title Each velume dustienche Pech Charles Eliot Norton, to the ** Seven Architecture, a “itis 
contains an introduction by Cherles Eliot Norton of Cam ass., who is the} a oo attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just cna treatment has 
intimate persona! friend of mir. Ruskin. eneeen she ony tion of Ruskie within Btogb v9 SR Ee ee ike moral and material, is due.” 
the means cof a moderate income was the unauthorized A reprint of ——. Of 
course, the American reprint does not compare oy this edition of the “Merrilis’ Sunday-School T wane Tbe mame eanthasiond Amestens “*Brantwood”’ edition, 
and it a ae Coane: Pag ec ay Then there is a F wong | satisfaction in buying an Salk saat ae te more sat pomp jd than its predecessors in this country 
” edition cf a book that is worth more than the difference in money, none of which has been a creditable piece of bookmaking. 


New Orveans Times-Democrat.— The pirated editions through which Americans have made the 
acquaintance of this author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in 
the matter of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations, All these injuries receive an 
atonement, somewhat tardy, it is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful 
type and La aon Mp of the ‘Brantwood’ edition.” 


The New. York Independent: —Prot, Charlies Eliot Norton has undertaken to The Congregationalist :—Ruskin's “ of Architecture” leads off anew 
ain oe merocamen t0 each volume. This will lend me . (the « Brantwood " edition—to be called the Brantwood Pls chict works: aud lus publishers ar 
| value, as Mr. Norton is very ta de any de pe in future to issue all his publications in this country. It is pleasant to 

of the very few men amoog ut whose judgmen herd mee art and a rors So eye nde email Ruskin, and that its 


him as well as 
Tue Liverary Wor tp, Boston.—J/n simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be 
‘approved by him,’ and, with the aid of Prof. Norton's introductions, it will undoubtedly commend ttself 
to.the taste, vel as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art-critic who has taught our 
generation @ gospel.” 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for descriptive Circular. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52°& 54 Laravette Prace, New York City. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


EPISCOPAL 
CLERGYMEN. 


We have found by experience that 
the best way to increase the circula- 
tion of THe Critic is to make it so 
good that those acquainted with it will 
feel that they cannot afford to be with- 
out it, and to make the reading public 
acquainted with it by means of the dis- 
tribution of specimen copies. We have 
sent large numbers of such copies to 
professional men of different callings, 
finding that in this way we can reach 
the class of readers most likely to ap- 
preciate such a periodical. 


The price of TH Critic is ten cents 
per copy, or $3.00 per year (fifty-two 
numbers). In order to advertise it 
even more widely, by enabling every 
Episcopal Clergyman who desires to 
receive each week a copy of “ the first 
literary journal in America,” we have 
decided to make, by way of experiment, 
the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 


Episcopal Clergymen, | ‘ 


who are not now and have not re- 
cently been subscribers. To all such 
we will send Tue Critic for one year 
(from March 4, 1893, to March 4, 1894) 
for the nominal price of $1 00, pro- 
vided remittance of this amount is 
received on or before April rst, 1893. 


Address, 
_THE CRITIC CO,, 
52 Laraverte Puace, N. Y. 





‘Books for Easter-Tide. 


HELPS = THE WAY. Edition de Juze, 


paper, and Sait ia full “he ade "pare pre mn 
tions in 
A. B.. Siniantor ve Oe att to this 
his warm interest in mabe 
i Ta pars sae gree me memorial volume. Many of 
wes one poe 


mo is are to be found in its pages. 
has reached its twenty-fifth thousand. 


SEAWARD, An Ao Ringy on. the on the Seath of 
B bg onthe Hovey. Ro al Sv 8vo., gilt 
al Adorned with f portrait of af Par: 


r. Par- 
sone and exquisite illuming: 
One of the most memorable which has been 
t will be numbered 


8 day. 
aneat eigies of the language.” —/nde- 
A SONG OF ves ales - gh ‘ ore Hanniey 


quite te delicacy and and pu 


story o our Sar = 1-4. Se 


and 1 ory of our Saylour i ol 
WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Marcaret Stoney. pod ave, bound in silver 
gray with silver ents, $1.50, Illus- 
trated with picture [Whittier s with the children, 
=, teen drawings of his haunts and 


io most_tender and touching tribute to the beloved 
espe yas . written from intimate personal friend- 
family reminiscences. 


SEND FOR NEW EASTER CIRCULAR. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Publishers, . - BOSTON. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


Reach its th cars the most im 
ant commercial 4 centers of the United States fame 
ee ad the of America’s Health 
and Pleasure 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





Through Christ to God. 


A study in scientific theology.. By Joszpn 
Acar Beet, D.D, Demy 8vo. Pp. 373. 
$1.50. Author of ‘‘A Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans,” ‘‘ rst 
and 2d Corinthians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians to Philemon,” ‘‘ Holiness as Under- 
stood by the Writers of the Bible,” ‘‘ Cre- 
dentials of the Gospels,” etc., etc. 

Dr. Beet, one of the most eminent of 
living theological teachers, gives in the 
volume ‘‘(1) a statement in part. of this 
Gospel of Christ and of his teaching about 
himself and God, and (2) an argument 
proving that this statement reproduces 
correctly the actual teaching of Christ, and 
proving that his teaching is true.” He 
thus combines what the Church believes 
(systematic theology) with ‘‘the why” of 
belief nosicaniich, The statement. is 
crystal clear, and the argument fair and 
convincing, That the author has not es- 
sumed the infallibility of the Bible or of the 
Church gives the volume especial fitness to 
the n of the present day. For. its 
argument is not affected by theories of 
Church order, or by recent “higher” 
biblical criticism. It reveals an indepen- 
dent and real foundation of the Christian 
hope, and must be of interest and use not 
only to students and preachers, but to all 
intelligent mén and’ women. who desire to 
know all they can about the great realities 
of the Christian religion. 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 
the HALL TYPE WRITER has been 
successfully used by 
CLERGYMEN and AUTHORS, 
It is better than PEN and better than 
any other Instrument for recording 
thought. 
It is SIMPLE, 
PORTABLE, 
PERFECT 
and LOW-PRICED. 
if you wish te get 
RELEASE FROM THE PEN, 
write to ‘‘ HALL” Type Writer, 
853 Broadway, N. Y. 
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way of the historic — River and through 
phope og Mohawk Val 
ll trains arrive at and from GRAND 
OBNTRAL STATION; ath Ave, and se. ., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Solicited. 
for Iustrated Hand-Book. 





Send 
. &R.LAMB. 59 Carmine Street. New York. 











Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Bronks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
RUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLFE, _Proparerors 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Broapway anv r1Tu Sr., Or. Grace Cuuncn; N.Y. 





and handsome 
Peg me ag hi hdd nigiten wie 9, 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
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Special Brain Food and Nerve: Tonic 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


ComPposeD OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 








TN i eee se us fob nlormation free'cn Spplintionte F.C, rosby Co., 
For sale by leading druggists. 56 W. ogra Sr, N. ¥ 
FINE ART. OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





The Best Portrait of Fennyson. 
Lng, Sy as $e gle eee} See 
om gen 


f 
6 
sear 
On V: Special iiustrated pro: 
free by mail. ae ei’ orth as 
exchings, for we Holds ids tecens tsar, 
Keppel & f° , Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 
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Plemorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. . 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
University rar wien Srazszr, 
extn io VYorx, Salad, 
tog cad topes 
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Life and Accident Insurnace. 

















SUMMARY OF THE 
434 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE  CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January Ist, 1893, 


Premium Receipts in 1892, - - §4,660,839.89 
Interest Receipts.in 1892, ++.» 1,892,418.95 
Total Receipts during the year, -  6,552,958.84 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, etc., - 5,361,917.89 
Assets January :, tos, - «+ + 38/678,518.07 
Total Liabilities, « 82,610,478.10 

by Conn., Stasi: “and N. ¥s F 
ao es ede Canes 

Policies in force January 1, 1893, an 

81,289, insuring, -. .- .- .+ 132,778,465.94 
Policies issued in 1892, 

12,878, insuring,- - - - 28,471,104.30 


pias ASE Toll Be 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


GURDON w. RUSSELL, M.D., 
Agents Wanted. 











CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD! 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send usa Postal Card, na: any Book 
desire, and we shall quote pri: pores bo voeure aaah ++ reas 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bough. 
WAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8s: CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Charles T. Dillingham 
& Co., 


WHOLESALE 

BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New. York, 
Make « specialty of supplying Public, Pri-| 
vate, and School Libraries. Correspond- 
eace with book purchasers solicited. Any, 
book published in United States sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Liberal discount 
to parties ordering quantities. Send trial 


order, Lists of books for Libraries priced 
gratis. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 234 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Brentano’s Mail Oeders. 


We pe Nore tpaciel facilities ios Servet 


oe 


‘ANO’S, 124 Firru Avenue, Ope eae 











Pert 





A enkara LETTERS. 


RARE pre, 
BOOKS| wHtisaN ey Kiere ot fai 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


pee Ty 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


of the 


CONNECTICUT FIUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. — 


Net Assets, January 1, 1892, $58,207,794 88 


RECEIVED IN 1892. 
For Premiums ........ $4,622,203 33 
For Interestand Rents. 3,168,070 69 
Profit and Loss. 94,642 7% 
— $7,884,916 73 





$66,092,711 6t 


DISBURSED IN 1892. 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments,........ $4,168,182 75 
Surplus returned to 
policy-holders.... 


Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies.. 





1,223,598 14 
565,318 89 


TOTAL TO Po.icy-HOLDERS. $5,957,099 78 
Commission to Agents, Sal- 

afies, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertis- 

ing, Legal, Real Estate, 


71055315 8 
Batayes Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1892, $59,037,305 74 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien...... $36,444,759 0 





Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.......... 38,282 50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force....: — 15454,376 04 
Cost‘of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

WN... did. HKD ined Kees 6,791,381 Ot 
Cost of United States and other Bonds.. 12,581,677 18 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks...... 385,960 95 
Cashin Banks, «5... 1026. cbeer ereper 1,340,007 99 
Bills receivable.........6065 fsee ceceee gst 75 

$59,037,395 14 

App 
Interest due‘and accrued... $947,536 91 
Rents accrued. ......++++» 7,941.91 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost.......+.+ 603,136 07 
Net deferred premiums 166,439 26 

$x, 724,154 15 
_ Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1892, $60,761,549 % 
Lrapivities; 
Amount required to re-in- 

sure all outstanding Poli- 

cies, net, sesaetrite 

standard. . . 953,307,047 00 
All other liabilities. . 3,027,573 OF 

sss 
Surrius by Company's Standard... .. $6,496,9a9 


Sunptus by State Reports will exceed..  7,000/000 0 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


Geipts im rB9e.. 1.5 cee cece eee evees 10, 1a per om 
Policies in force Dec. 32, 1892, Sesser. 
SINS. ds. no <onestocin cove tones - $157,739 @ 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
‘BDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, General 
1, Wall St., New York. 















